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) PROFIT PROMOTERS 


Quality products and low cost 
production methods are not 
enough when it comes to meet- 
ing competition in today’s mar- 
ket. Let Mr. I show you how 
you can skyrocket sales on your 
biggest profit items, build good 
will, convert “‘occasionals” into 
regular customers. 

















PRODUCTION WONDER WORKER 


International’s full line of “‘Bakery-Proved”’ 
Flours are especially designed for every one of 
your shop requirements. Designed to eliminate 
wasted ingredients, overtime and costly de- 
lays through absolutely uniform, dependable 
production results. 





DOUBLE TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Mr. I will help you lick production problems. 
In vast research laboratories and practical 
bakeries, Mr. I is constantly at work on new 
methods to enable you to produce better 
products more efficiently . . . at a bigger profit. 


Meet Mr. I, the International man, and put your shop into the profit picture. 
Mr. I is here to serve you. Like every International representative, Mr. I 
is vitally concerned with your success because when he can help you he helps 
himself. Mr. I’s future depends in large measure on the success of the American 
baking industry. 
Mr. I is a helpful little fellow, jam packed full of ideas that can help build 
sales and profit for you. You'll be hearing and seeing a lot about Mr. I. But why 
A\ not meet him personally . . . soon. Mr. I is as close as the near- 
“aN est telephone. Just ask for your International representative. 


le International 


!LLIN G COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 



















FOR UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE 
BAKING, THERE'S NO SUBSTI- 
TUTE FOR INTERNATIONAL'S 
FULL LINE OF "“BAKERY- 

PROVED” FLOURS. 
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NEBRASKA WHEAT 


LEADS IN BAKING QUALITY 


Flour Milled from “Nebraska Wheat 
Consistently Makes Good Bread 


This year—as in every year—flour from " 
98% 


Nebraska wheat has excellent mixing tolerance, 
desirable baking strength and ease of handling. of Nebraska’s 1952 wheat 
For UNIFORMLY fine baking, choose Nebraska crop of 96 million bushels 
is of varieties that are ap- 
quality. More than *98% of the wheats grown proved by the Nebraska 
in Nebraska are varieties approved for their Grain a — 
ti t t 

desirable milling and baking characteristics. ee ee aad 


“excellent” in milling and 
For further information, address inquiries to: 














baking characteristics. 


NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASSN. 


An Association of Commercial and Agricultural 


Organizations Promoting Higher Quality Grains 
THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE LINCOLN 1, NEBRASKA 

















artiste ELCULPT 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 
The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 

WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Vice President 

HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 

THOMAS A. GRIFFIN, Business Manager 
WILFRED E. LINGREN, Advertising Sales Executive 
EDWIN J. HARTWICK, Circulation Manager 

JAMES G. PATTRIDGE, Assistant Treasurer 

CARL R. VETTER, Advertising Production Manager 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Editor 
HARVEY E. YANTIS, Associate Editor 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Associate Editor 
MILTON B. KIHLSTRUM, Managing Editor 
PAUL L. DITTEMORE, Technical Editor 
GEORGE L. GATES, Market Editor 
FRANK W. COOLEY, JR., Bakery Editor 
ROGER BERGLUND, News Editor 
DONALD NETH, Editorial Assistant 


EASTERN STATES OFFICE 
(114 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Tel. Murray Hill 3-3768) 
WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR., Manager 
GEORGE W. POTTS, Assistant Manager 


SOUTHWESTERN OFFICE 
(614 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Tel. Victor 1350) 
MARTIN E. NEWELL, Manager 
JAMES W. MILLER, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CENTRAL STATES OFFICE 
(2272 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Telephone Harrison 7-6782) 
DON E. ROGERS, Manager 
HENRY S. FRENCH, Business and Editorial Assistant 


CANADIAN AND EUROPEAN OFFICE 
(901 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto 1, Ont. Telephone Empire 4-5654) 
GEORGE E. SWARBRECK, Manager 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 
(604 Hibbs Bldg., Washington, D.C. Telephone Republic 8534) 
JOHN CIPPERLY, Special Correspondent 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Toronto. 


TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- | 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: One year $4, two years $7, in U.S. or 
U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 
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SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 
The American Baker @ Feedstuffs @ Milling Production 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling experi- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 
want a mellow-type flour of su- 
perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis civ, s. oat. 

















A SERVICE DESIGNED FOR BAKERS 


55,000 square feet of public dry storage. Class A reinforced concrete 
building. Overhead sprinklers. 


Specializing in handling of bakery ingredients and supplies, 
pie fruits and confectioners items. 


Efficient truck deliveries and pool car distribution. 
Five elevators providing expedited will-call service. 
Dock capacity: 20 trucks. Rail capacity: 15 cars. 


On Los Angeles Junction Railway rails with switching charges ab- 
sorbed by line haul carriers. 


Fully licensed and permitted by California Public Utilities Com- 


"FLOUR, INC. 


4219 N. Produce Plaza, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 











v, 
$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 


January 6, 1953 
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Transportation Center... 


® Served by 24 great wheat carrying railroads, St. Louis is the second largest railroad 
center in the United States! 


®@ 21 trunk lines — 118,501 miles of railroad — 471%4% of total miles of railroad in 
the United States! 





© Hub of the inland waterways system handling upwards of 6,000,000 
cargo tons annually! 








® Direct through service to 
most points! 


® Combine this with 
Valier’s service! 














@ All the flours you use, in one 
car, in any assortment! 
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Chalk up another development for Bemis . . . and another sales 
boost for your feeds. Use the new Bemis Kitchen-Aid Bags . . . ideal 


for towels, scarves, curtains and aprons. 


Housewives all want the fine border-design prints they get from 
these emptied bags. This gives your brand a big edge... when you 
pack in Kitchen-Aid. Get the jump on your competition. 


Ask your Bemis Man for complete details immediately. 
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WM.KELLY 


MILLING 
COMPANY 





Gor the New Year 


Make a profitable New Year Resolution—to bake the best in 
hard winter wheat flours in 1953. That means KELLY’S 
FAMOUS, of course. You'll be pleased and so will your 
customers. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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U; ncompromising 
Quality Since 1776 


With pride the early American craftsman stamped into his 














hand-wrought silverware the hallmark, his emblem of integrity PEACOCK | 
and quality. It is with similar pride Shellabarger’s points | 

to its crest, a symbol of uncompromising quality since 1776. BIG ‘'S” ! 
Widely preferred among quality-conscious bakers, Shellabarger’s GOLDEN BELT i! 
Flours are the product of nearly two centuries of skill and i 
know-how. The Shellabarger’s crest is your best protection for PANCRUST 

steady, dependable bakery performance. WONDERSACK 


Since 1776? SHELLABARGER’S FLOUR MUST BE GOOD! 


6 HELLABARGER’S 


’ SALINA, KANSAS 


DOUGHBUSTER 
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Chase Multiwalls are “Built to TAKE it!” They're the 
work horse of packaging! They are easy to handle, 
stack, and palletize . . . easy to open and to empty. 
Furthermore, Chase Multiwall Bags are economical 
and sharply reproduce your brand name. Your Chase 
salesman is a thoroughly informed packaging expert. 
Check with him on Chase Multiwalls for the better 
packaging of your product. 
Percheron Horses are famous 


throughout Europe for great 
strength and symmetry of line. 


309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 46, ILL. 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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COMMANDER 1 ecgoc'! i> =: 
GStmerar SER LARABEE MILLING COMPANY é 


fa 
PO.tis, MINNESOTA ie 
; 










Cream Loaf Flour—one of the largest selling 
brands of bakery flour in America. 
Count on Cream Loaf, day after day and season after season, 
to measure right up to your baking skill. 
Put Cream Loaf on your wext flour order. 
If you would like an adequate sample of Cream Loaf Flour, 


tell your Commander-Larabee representative, or write us. 


\ Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPAN Y 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Price Control Outlook Not Yet Clear 





SEVERAL COURSES OF ACTION 
ARE OPEN TO NEW CONGRESS 





Among Possibilities Is Grant of Stand-by Power in Place 
of Present Authority—More Restrained Criticism 
of Controls on Part of GOP Seen 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The nation can 
look forward to a more restrained 
criticism of federal price controls on 
the part of the Republican majority 


in the 83rd Congress. 
This conclusion has been reached 
after conversations with Republican 


members of the banking and currency 
committees of both chambers. 

As the minority group in the 82nd 
Congress, the Republicans were out- 
spoken critics of price control author- 
ity, but now as the majority party, 
it is indicated, they will assume the 
role of a sober, responsible majority, 
originating legislation for construc- 
tive purposes. 

An appraisal of the outlook at the 
start of the first session of the new 
Congress reveals several possible 
avenues of action. 

Foremost among these will be to 
permit the present price control 
authority to run its course through 
April 30, 1953 and in its place sub- 


stitute some stand-by price control 
.uthority under which the new chief 
executive could act if there were a 
sudden outbreak of hostilities on a 
broad scale or if the Far Eastern 
war should worsen or if some other 


inflationary trend developed for other 


but currently unforeseen reasons. 

Changed Attitude Possible 
It may be recalled that previous 
congressional sessions refused to 
grant the present chief executive 
stand-by price control powers which 
were then requested by the Demo- 
cratic majority. As the incoming 
chief executive takes office with great 
personal prestige, it may be that the 
congressional majority may see its 
way clear to reverse the previous 
attitude of Congress toward enact- 


ment of stand-by legislation of this 
typ 

During the last World War, the 
chief executive moved on the econ- 
omic control front under authority 


contained in executive orders prior 
to the enactment of the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942 

That Congress is even contemplat- 
ing approval of this unusual grant of 
power indicates the changed position 
of the Republican party now that it 
is the responsible party in control of 
Congress 

Similar to Phelps Position 

In this respect the Republican posi- 
tion would be somewhat parallel to 
that taken by Edward F. Phelps, as- 
sistant price director, who recently 
advocated broad decontrol of many 
products and commodities at once 
but urged that Congress consider 
some stand-by grant of control auth- 


ority to permit the chief executive 
to act if an emergency arose. 

The shifting position of the two 
major parties on the issue of price 


control is being clearly drawn as the 
new session opens. With the ending 








BAKING INDUSTRY STARS 
IN ROSE PARADE 


* 
PASADENA, CAL.—The uncounted 
millions across the nation who 


watched on TV the annual spectacle 
of the Rose Parade, plus the several 
million jammed into the Crown City 
for this mid-winter festival saw the 
food industry take a more prominent 
role in the event. Spectacular floats 
were entered by Helms Bakeries, 
which utilized thousands of flowers 
for its “My Wild Irish Rose” float; 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers In- 
ternational Union, with the float “On 
the Good Ship Lollipop’; Circus 
Foods, Inc., with the float “the Pea- 
nut Vendor,” and many others. 





of the 82nd Congress, the House 
Small Business Committee, in a re- 
port, urged that price control and 
other controls over most materials 
be discarded since they were no long- 
er necessary. In the agricultural field, 
it was noted in this report, prices 
had fallen well below legal minimum 
control levels in most instances. 

Should the Republican majority ap- 
prove stand-by control authority over 
the business economy, it would come 
at a time when commodity prices 
were in a major slump and _ sur- 
pluses assuming threatening propor- 
tions. Prices have declined substan- 
tially for most agricultural com- 
modities since Congress passed the 
last extension of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, at which time the Repub- 
lican minority opposed for the most 
part the maintenance of price con- 
trol over the products of ‘agriculture. 

Another Choice 

Another choice open to Congress 
would be to extend with changes the 
present Defense Production Act and 
have a skeleton organization, whose 


administrator would be subject to 
control through either executive 
direction or Congress itself, with 


directions to act to impose price re- 
straints when and if prices were to 
reach certain specified levels. 

It is not believed that business 
could be persuaded to accept this 
type of legislation without a vigor- 
ous fight since it would have the 
effect of writing into the statutes po- 
tential price ceilings for commodities 
and products. Experience has shown 
that once a law is enacted, it is dif- 
ficult if not impossible to get it off 
the books. Business, it would be ex- 
pected, might fear that this type of 
legislation on prices might become 
the other side of the price support 
coin—leaving prices potentially froz- 
en within a narrow range of action. 

The appeal for this type of legisla- 
tion is that it eliminates the need for 
extensive hearings and discussion to 
enact a control law and establish 





control machinery at the time of 
emergency. 
The other choice facing the Re- 


publican Congress is that of permit- 
ting controls to lapse on schedule on 
April 30, 1953. 

While congressional spokesmen are 
willing to set forth some of the pos- 
sibilities, it is clear at this time, 
pending the introduction of admin- 
istration-sponsored legislation, that 
the new administration is not yet pre- 
pared to reveal its position on this 
issue. 

Furthermore, it will probably be 
several weeks before either of the 
banking and currency committees 
will be organized to hold hearings on 
the Defense Production Act legisla- 
tion. The Republican majority will 
have to select several new members 
to fill the majority side of the com- 
mittee, and on the Democratic side 
election losses will have to be re- 
placed. Of the Republican ranks of 
the 82nd Congress, one member, Al- 
bert M. Cole of Kansas, opponent of 
price control, was defeated for re- 
election. 

In any event, hearings on this legis- 
lative matter cannot be anticipated 
for several weeks until Congress has 
organized itself in readiness for 
major matters. 








Thruston B. Morton 


FORMER MILL EXECUTIVE 
APPOINTED CABINET AID 

NEW YORK Ballard 
Morton, Glenview, Ky., formerly 
prominent in the milling industry, 
has been named assistant secretary of 
state by President-elect Eisenhower. 

Mr. Morton, a former congressman, 
did not seck reelection in 1952. He 
was a Republican member of the con- 
gressional committee on education 
and labor. 

Mr. Morton was chairman of the 
board of Ballard & Ballard Co., Lou- 
isville, before the company was sold 
to Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Last fall 
he successfully managed the cam- 
paign of John Sherman Cooper, Ken- 
tucky Republican who was elected to 
the Senate. Mr. Morton's political 
leanings are identified with interna- 
tionalist-minded Republicans. 

He was graduated from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1929. 


Thruston 


Program Plans Set 


for Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Meeting 


CHICAGO—Flour sales promotion 
and grain sanitation will be among 
the topics covered at the regular 
winter meeting of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. Friday, Jan. 16, 
at the Brown Hotel in Louisville. 

The morning session will be devoted 
largely to sales promotion. The in- 
dustry program to increase flour con- 
sumption on a national level will be 
presented by Frank A. Yost, of the 
Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., a 
member of the Wheat Flour Institute 
committee of the Millers National 
Federation. 

Southern distribution will be con- 
sidered when the product publicity 
program for self-rising flour is re- 
viewed by W. T. York of Martha 
White Mills, Nashville. Questions and 
open discussion will be encouraged 
by each speaker. 

The final speaker on the morning 
program will be Herman Steen, vice 
president of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago. His topic will be 
“Millers Meet the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration.” 

All will be entertained by NSWMA 
at a luncheon. 

Grain sanitation will be the sub- 
ject discussed at the afternoon ses- 
sion. The history of the Food & Drug 
Administration program will be out- 


lined by Allan Moore of Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, and Mr. 
Moore will also moderate a _ panel 


consisting of Harold Altmansberger, 
Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind.; 
Ralph H. Brown, Early & Daniel Co., 
Cincinnati, and Prof. G. E. Lehker, 
Purdue University. They will discuss 
the problem from the standpoint of 
the miller, grain merchant and farm- 
er. 

As special guests there will be en- 
tomologists from five state universi- 
ties in the central soft wheat area. 

Most of those attending the con- 
vention are expected to arrive in 
Louisville some time Thursday after- 
noon, Jan. 15. The board of directors 
of the NSWMA will meet for dinner 
the evening of Jan. 15. 





BREAD '6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEBRUARY BUSINESS 

LOS ANGELES—tThe three _holi- 
day month of February and its po- 
tentialities for the retail baker will 
be the subject when the Los Angeles 
Master Bakers Retail Assn. meets 
Jan. 13. Ideas, products, decorations 
and merchandising plans for extra 
sales in connection with Lincoln's 
Birthday, Valentine’s Day, and Wash- 
ington’s Birthday will be taken up. 


INDEX OF FEATURES 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 
Dairy Product Import Curbs 
Worth Looking Into ..:.......... 40 








Stale Bread Returns ............ 24 
Current Flour Production ....... 15 
Pe DN Ska sacks seeduss o. 
Index of Advertisers ............ 716 


Classified Ads 
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Delay Seen in Change of Rules 
on Imports of Canadian Wheat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northovestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 
WASHINGTON~—Treasury Depart- 
ment plans to revise the customs reg- 
neerning the entry of low 
Canad wheat into the U.S. 
ccomplished as quickly 

anticipated earlier. 

apparent when it was 
State Department 
in this matter 
irs to involve conditions 
in-U.S. Trade Agree- 


ulations ce 
vrade 
may not 
as had be 

This bec t 
learned that the 
has expre sed 
since it app 
oft th Car i 


ri 


inent of FOSS 


interest 


imports of wheat for 

ption are limited to 
nually, of which 795,000 
‘anada upon payment 


At present 
human con 
RHO OOO bi oa 
ts ned to ¢ 


of the full 


unlimited amounts of 
1eat, defined by the 
“wheat unfit 
for human « umption,” may be im- 
ported on payment of 5% ad valorem 
duty. ‘I ‘itrary definition on the 
lows wheat was adopted 
ears ago by the Cus- 
toms Department. It in effect rules 
tha Lining by weight more 
than 30 broken kernels is wheat 
unfit jan consumption. 

At that time this ruling appeared 
the price of wheat was 
, and the economic 
part of U.S. import- 
up these lower grades of 
puposes was ab- 


In addition 
low rad of wl 


custon Lions as 


more than lo 


for 


adequate s 
ul ntia Vel 
inecn ( ( 
el to ¢ 
Wie t Ik I ! 
sent 

Howey with the increased price 
of wheat proved grain handling 
ind « equipment the condi- 
ruled when the regula- 
ipproved no longer ap- 


tions 
tion 
ply 
Condition Changed 
{ condition was clearly 
revealed a I the past two years 
juantities of Canadian 
wheat fel to low grade classifica- 
into the U.S. It was 
it these imports were 
| feeding, but subse- 
tion by the General 
Accouutine ¢ ce of the Customs Bu- 
that a large quantity 
ad been cleaned up for 
purposes or for export 
inder government aid 
Wheat Agreement 


tion and n ed 
first 
oly to 


quent 


eau 1 
of this w 
humat 


from e | 


\ t discovered the Cus- 
toms B rough the Treasury 
Departm nnounced it solicited 
track | ( the issue of re-defin- 
in ( it for human con- 
with the increas- 
ingly larg nports of Canadian 
erades. Prior to 
the U.S. Depart- 
ment of A liure had written the 
Customs B suggesting that new 
or t te rols on this non-quota 


whe best aecomplished 
t F { juirement of certifica- 
tion by it ers that the wheat 
would for animal feeding 
purp recognized at USDA 
that ot oceasions the 
US. | { these imports for feed 
purpose | that some flexibility of 
operat necessary. 

Mean ‘anadian government 
afficials , « ted in any proposed 
chan Which would, nullify 
Certain con ms which it had ob- 
tZined . in Canadian-U.S. trade 
agreem Conada, it is reported, 
fakes ‘t] tion that the grant of 
a5 id vem tariff on lower 


grades of Canadian wheat was clearly 
a concession granted by the U.S. in 
exchange for other concessions grant- 
ed by the Canadian government. 

To amend the customs rulings at 
this time would be construed by the 
Canadian government as a violation 
of the trade agreement, and conse- 
quently the U.S. State Department 
has taken a sideline position watching 
the actions of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Customs Bureau. It is 
believed that no action may be taken 
by either of these agencies until the 
State Department gives its approval 
and certainly will not be taken unless 
it is given Canadian approval. 

Termed Unsatisfactory 

The present method of definition of 
non-quota wheat is seen as unsatis- 
factory in most respects, particular- 
ly the economic aspects. Further 
tightening up of that type of defini- 
tion probably would be unsatisfactory 
to Canada since it seems to violate 
the concessionary nature of the non- 
quota wheat arrangement of the trade 
agreement. To declare wheat unfit for 
human consumption on the basis of 
a higher percentage of broken kernels 
might make the use of such wheat 
uneconomical by U.S. mills, but it 


probably would act to curtail imports 
of this type of wheat for feeding pur- 
poses and on balance check Canadian 
trade in this grain with the U.S. 

It appears that the purpose of the 
Customs Bureau regulations is pri- 
marily to collect the lower rate of 
duty on low grades of imported wheat 
which were seen as being used pri- 
marily for animal feeding purposes. 

In trade and USDA circles it is be- 
lieved that this result can be accom- 
plished by the Customs Bureau if it 
will require that all importers certify 
that the end use of these lower grades 
will be only for animal feed. 

The general U.S. position seems to 
be that only 800,000 bu. of wheat may 
be imported for milling purposes for 
human food but that there should be 
no defined restraints on the imports 
of lower grades at tariff concessions 
when diverted for animal feeding. 

However, what on the surface 
seemed to be an issue of easy solution 
now assumes wider proportions and 
probably cannot be settled for some 
time. In the meantime, existing Cus- 
toms Bureau regulations are un- 
changed, and lower grades of Cana- 
dian wheat may be imported on the 
payment of the 5% ad valorem duty. 





Steady Wheat Prices in Prospect 
for January, Ag Economists Say 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—The de- 
partment of agricultural economics, 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, predicts generally steady 
wheat prices during January. 

A combination of prospects for a 


smaller than average winter wheat 
crop for 1953 and the federal price 
support program, which normally 


would boost prices, is offset by in- 
creased marketings at the beginning 
of the new year, prospects for a 
large carryover and favorable har- 
vests in foreign countries. 

The department, in its ‘“‘Kansas 
Agricultural Situation” forecast for 
January, had this to say: 


“Supplies of old wheat on hand 
at the beginning of the 1953 crop 
year next July 1 are expected to 
total 560 million bushels. The aver- 
age for the ten years, 1942-51, was 
335 millions. A reserve of this size 
will meet expected needs at prices 
which are likely to prevail. A total 
supply of about 1,430 million bushels 
may be expected for the 1953 season. 
Annual disappearance within the U.S. 
is about 690 million bushels. This 
leaves about 740 million bushels for 
export or carryout at the end of the 
1953-54 marketing season. 

“As of November 15, a total of 
334 million bushels of 1952 crop wheat 








KITCHEN AID BAG—A recent dress print cotton novelty flour bag that 
has “caught on” is the Bemis Kitchen Aid bag. After the bag is emptied, the 
homemaker can start planning for a new set of kitchen curtains with match- 
ing apron and tea towels. An artist’s conception of some of the possible 
re-uses of the material in Bemis Kitchen Aid cotton dress print bags is 
shown above. The novelty bags come in three bright color combinations to 
harmonize with a variety of interior decoration schemes. 
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was under the price support program. 
Producers have until the end of Jan- 
uary to apply for price supports on 
1952 wheat. The government could 
own as much as 450 million bushels 
of the expected stocks of 560 millions 
at the end of the. 1952-53 season. The 
prospective 110 millions of free wheat 
carryout would be small and market 
prices are expected to increase to or 
slightly above the support rate before 
June 30, 1953. Some of this adjust- 
ment may occur during January.” 
Steady corn and slightly higher 
grain sorghum prices are expected 
during January, the _ agricultural 
economists said. “A large corn crop 
of good quality in the main Corn 
Belt states is expected to offset the 
smaller grain sorghum crop and pro- 
vide grain to Kansas feeders at prices 


below those of the 1951-52 feeding 
season,” the forecast stated. 


In commenting on the price picture 
for feed grains, the department bul- 
letin stated: 

“Official estimates as of Dec. 1 in- 
dicate a 1952 corn crop of 3.3 bil- 
lion bushels. This compares with a 
1951 crop of 2.9 billions and an aver- 
age (1946-50) of 3.1 billions. The 
1952 harvest is also of better feeding 
quality on the average than in 1951. 
It appears that the 1952 crop will 
be sufficiently large to meet USS. 
needs during the 1952-53 season. 

“Grain sorghum production § in 
1952 is officially estimated at 83 
million bushels, which is slightly over 
one-half of the 160 million bushels 
produced in 1951. Increased plantings 
in 1953 over 1952 are expected if the 
smaller seeded winter wheat acre- 
age and an expected high abandon- 
ment of about one-fourth of the acres 
sown should be coupled with favor- 
able soil moisture at planting time. 
Reduced production in 1952 combined 
with increased demand for seed is 
expected to result in higher grain 
sorghum prices.” 
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DIRECTORS OF ABA, AIB 
PLAN FLORIDA MEETING 


CHICAGO— The board of governors 
of the American Bakers Assn. will 
hold a regular meeting at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., 
on Jan. 23-24, Curtiss H. Scott, ABA 
chairman, has announced. 

A meeting of the program planning 
committee of the Bakers of America 
Program will be held Thursday, Jan. 
22, with J. Roy Smith, chairman of 
the committee, presiding. Meetings of 
the executive, industrial relations and 
public relations policy committees will 
also be held during the three-day pe- 
riod. 

Plans for the ABA operations and 
the Bakers of America Program ac- 
tivities for 1953 will be discussed at 
the meetings. All ABA members in 
the area are invited by Mr. Scott to 
attend. 

At 10 a.m. Saturday morning, Jan. 
24, a special meeting of members of 
the American Institute of Baking will 
be held. The purpose of the meeting 
is to vote on three changes in the 
by-laws of the institute which have 
been unanimously approved by the 
AIB board of directors. Because of 
the ABA board meeting in the same 
hotel, a quorum is assured, according 
to L. E. Caster, chairman of the AIB 
board. 

Proposed changes in the by-laws, 
if approved, will eliminate provisions 
for accepting contributions under cer- 
tain circumstances, delete the section 
authorizing special privileges to some 
members, and will broaden the field 
of non-baker members of the AIB 





from which minority directors can be 
chosen. 
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ON DRIED DAIRY PRODUCTS 
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USDA PLACES IMPORT CURBS 


Action Taken Under Defense Act After Heavy Imports 
Depress Domestic Prices, Force Support 


Buying of Butter 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week acted 
to shut off a large volume of im- 
ports of dried whole milk solids, 
dried buttermilk and dried cream in 
an amendment to Defense Food Order 
No. 3, effective Jan. 1. 

Just before the USDA 
ment of the quota reductions was 
made, the Dutch government an- 
nounced it would restrict imports of 
flour by 3,000 tons in the first quar- 
ter of 1953. (The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Dec. 30, 1952, page 13.) The tim- 
ing of this move by Holland was 
said to be merely coincidental with 
the U.S. action on dairy products, 
but undoubtedly Holland would have 
acted in self-defense after the dairy 
curbs were ordered. 

Imports for the first quarter of 
1953 will be restricted to 6.5 million 
pounds of dried whole milk solids, 
2.15 million pounds of dried butter- 
milk and 35,000 lb. of dried cream, 
plus any of these products which 
were in transit at the effective date. 

The action was taken under pro- 
visions of Sec. 104 of the Defense 
Production Act of 1952, with the 
USDA hand forced by the sinking 
price of butter and weakening of the 
domestic cheddar cheese market. The 
move was opposed by the U.S. State 
Department and the Mutual Secur- 
ity Agency. President Truman, in a 
statement issued Dec. 31, acknowl- 
edged that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture had no choice other than to 
act, but expressed strong objections 
to the law which made the move 
necessary. 

“This step,” he said, “in the end 
is bound to hurt not only our rela- 
tions with other friendly countries, 
but also the agricultural interests 
that the law is supposed to protect.” 

The law requires that imports of 
specified commodities be restricted 
to amounts which will not have ad- 
verse effects on domestic production, 
marketing and storage or the price 
support program. 


announce- 


Affects Feed Items 

Heavy imports of Dutch dried milk 
products recently have depressed 
prices of competing U.S. products 
moving in domestic channels. The 
restriction also will affect quantities 
of dairy products coming in from 
Canada as well, though it was not 
known just how much of a cut would 
result. Imports from New Zealand 
and Denmark also are affected. 

The USDA announcement stated 
that individual importers will be 
granted licenses and quotas for im- 
portation of dried whole milk, dried 
buttermilk and dried cream on the 
basis of their average imports of 
these products during the past 18 
months. 

The quotas for each of the three 
products, USDA said, are about equal 
to the average quarterly imports dur- 
ing the first two quarters of 1952. 
According to USDA officials, imports 
of these products in the July-Sept- 
ember quarter were in excess of the 
total quantity for the first two quart- 
ers of 1952. This gives an indication 


of the extent of the over-all restric- 
tions. 

Controls will be effective through 
June 30, 1953, when the Defense Pro- 
duction Act expires, unless Congress 
extends its provisions. 

At the same time it announced the 
restrictions, USDA _ relaxed import 
quotas on blue mold type cheese by 
increasing this annual quota by 500,- 
000 Ib. up 3.5 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1953. It also 
removed import restrictions on proc- 
essed cheese made from Gouda and 
Edam cheeses. 

How quickly these import controls 
on the dried milk products can be 
reflected in the domestic butter mar- 
ket is a matter of conjecture. How- 
ever, they will be effective during the 
period when butter-making is at a 
seasonally low level. 


Not A Permanent Cure 

This price support crutch under 
the dairy industry is not a particu- 
larly good indication of economic 
health. It is like a shot of digitalis 
to a heart patient—stimulating tem- 
porarily but not effecting a_ basic 
cure. 

From the temporary view, a re- 
duction of imports of dried whole 
milk products should provide a wider 
market for the U.S. products and halt 
the heavier diversion of fluid milk 
into the butter market which is de- 
veloping into a major price support 
headache to USDA. 

Butter purchases under the support 
program up to Dec. 29 amounted to 
approximately 12% million pounds, 
and USDA officials say there are an 
additional 100 cars of butter waiting 
federal inspection for tender to the 
government. Likewise, cheddar 
cheese purchases are advancing, hav- 
ing reached nearly the million-pound 
level this week with more than 40 
cars waiting federal grading for 
tender to USDA. 

The mounting purchases under the 
price support program are now mak- 
ing some of the big processors res- 





NEW LABEL —Jessee Baking Co., 
Grand Island, Neb., recently intro- 
duced its new Holsum brand bread 
and label to Nebraska and Colorado 
at the opening of the Jack and Jill 
Super Market, Lexington, Neb. Pic- 
tured here are William Miller, super- 
intendent of Jessee Baking Co., Char- 
lene Jessee and Clarence Jacobson, 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lex- 
ington, Neb., during a 30-minute 
radio broadcast. The new label has 
a dark blue background with bright 
orange panels. — 


tive, and this week may see one of 
the larger Midwest processors make 
its first tender to USDA. When and 
if this condition occurs the dam may 
burst, and USDA will be flooded with 
dairy products. 

Up to this time USDA anticipated 
that it would find an outlet for butter 
bought under the price support pro- 
gram in the school lunch program. 
USDA officials said that the school 
lunch program can absorb as much 
as 20 million pounds of butter. This, 
however, is not seen as an index of 
the quantity of butter USDA may 
obtain in its price supporting opera- 
tions. 

Yet the school lunch program with 
its initial annual appropriation of 
$50 million, plus the indirect ap- 
propriation increment from Sec. 32 
funds, gives the school lunch deal 
almost gigantic proportions. 

An index of its possible import- 
ance may be found in a comment of 
an influential USDA official who said 
that it was not fair to criticize the 
school lunch as a diversion outlet for 
surplus commodities when the wheat 
farmer was the recipient of high 
level price support bounty and at the 
same time provided a subsidized ex- 
port outlet through the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

All farm groups now are seeming- 
ly pointing their drives for better 
price support treatment, using the 
IWA as the horrible example of 
favoritism to one farm commodity 
over others. 


¥ ¥ 


Ask Soybean Ban 


TORONTO—Angered at the im- 
position of restrictions on imports of 
dairy products by the U.S. govern- 
ment, involving powdered milk and 
buttermilk, the Canadian dairying 
industry has demanded retaliatory 
action. The industry has already suf- 
fered because of the cuts made in 
the admitted quotas of cheese and 
other farm products during 1952. 

Officials of the National Dairy 
Council have suggested that bans 
should be placed on the heavy im- 
ports of American soybeans which 
come into Canada for margarine pro- 
duction which competes with do- 
mestically produced cream and butter. 

Canada’s milk product trade with 
the U.S. is in the region of 10 mil- 
lion pounds annually. The anger 
shown by the Canadians matches 
that of the Dutch who have chosen 
flour as a means of showing their 
displeasure. Trade to Holland in 1953 
will be limited to 15,000 tons a quar- 
ter compared with a normal yearly 
import of upwards of 75,000 tons. 

Government action, in line with the 
dairymen’s demands, is unlikely in 
the immediate future. Officials wish 
to tread warily because any precipi- 
pate action might endanger the U.S. 
administration’s agreement to with- 
draw the embargo on livestock ex- 
ports to the U.S. March 1. This em- 
bargo was imposed early last year 
following the outbreak of foot and 
mouth disease in Saskatchewan. Sup- 
plies of meat backed up on the mar- 
ket and feed men found that demands 
were sliced, although the final count 
showed that the damage, as far as 
they were concerned, was not as 
serious as originally expected. 

However, the loss of dairy prod- 
ucts’ markets in the U.S. will result 
in a cutback in herds with a conse- 
quent reduction in the demand for 
feed. Canada relies on the export 
markets to drain off surplus produc- 
tion and the new embargoes add to 
the seriousness of the situation facing 
the dairying industry in 1953. 


Henry E. Kuehn 


SPEAKER—Henry E. Kuehn, vice 
president and co-manager of King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, will 
be the principal speaker at the an- 
nual business meeting of District 4, 
Association of Operative Millers, to 
be held at Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Jan, 10. The subject of his 
address will be “Plant Moderniza- 
tion.” Other Minnesota mill execu- 
tives have been invited to be guests 
of the district organization at this 
meeting, which will be attended by 
national officers of the association 
and members of the AOM national 
committees. 





OMAR, INC., MAKES FOUR 
MANAGERIAL POST SHIFTS 


OMAHA-—A shift of personnel in 
four management positions has been 
announced by Omar, Inc 

Edward A. Christoffel, Indianapolis 
district manager, has been promoted 
to the newly created post of assistant 
to the president. 

Henry Yager, vice 
charge of purchasing, has been as- 
signed additional duties as head of 
Omar’s industrial relations and per- 
sonnel department 

Carl H. Littman, who has been 
holding the positions of industrial re- 
sations director and personnel admin- 
istrator, has been promoted to district 
manager at Indianapolis, succeeding 
Mr. Christoffel. 

In addition to these promotions, the 
company announced that Joseph Fa- 
got, former director of placement for 
the Marathon Paper Co., has joined 
the Omaha general office staff as di- 
rector of industrial relations and per- 
sonnel 


president in 
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B. M. REYNOLDS NAMED 
MERCK VICE PRESIDENT 
RAHWAY, N.J.-Blythe M. Rey- 
nolds has been appointed vice presi- 
dent for operations of Merck & Co., 
Inec., effective Jan. 2, according to 
an announcement by James J. Kerri- 
gan, president of the company. This 
newly created post and carries 
responsibility for all the company's 
production and production planning, 
in addition to Mr. Reynolds’ present 
work of directing engineering, pur- 
chasing and traffic. 
R. P. Lukens is 
post as vice 


is a 


relinquishing his 
president for produc- 
tion after 37 years association with 
the company. He will continue as an 
advisor to management with the title 
of production consultant, 
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Prices Received by 
Farmers Show 
Decrease of 3% 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that 
prices received by farmers declined 
36% during the month ended Dec. 15, 
1952. The price index, which has de- 
clined for four consecutive months 
was 12% below December, 1951. 

USDA said that declines in cattle, 
egg, hog, cotton and milk prices were 
chiefly responsible for the lower level 
of farm prices. 

Prices paid by farmers were un- 
changed from a month earlier, USDA 
said. Lower prices for feeder and re- 
placement livestock and other items 
were offset by increases for certain 
items. The mid-December parity in- 
dex, at 281, was 1% under a year 
before. 

The parity ratio, the ratio of the 
index of prices received to the parity 
index—-declined to 96 Dec. 15, the 
lowest since April, 1950. 

Parity prices of grains Dec. 15 
generally were unchanged to slight- 
ly lower than a month earlier. Prices 
received by farmers for grains were 
lower for wheat, rye, oats and barley 
but higher for corn. 

Parity prices of principal crops as 
of Dec. 15, with comparisons; were as 
follows: 


lec. 15, Nov. 15, Dec. 15, 


195 1952 1951 
Wheat, bu $ 2.43 $ 2.44 $ 2.43 
Corn, bu 1.77 1.77 1.77 
Hutterfat, in 
cream, Ib 750 .750 772 
All milk, whole 
sale, cwt 4.72 4.72 4.83 
Itarley, bu 1.44 1.45 1.53 
Cottonseed, tor 74.20 74.20 74.10 
Flaxseed, bu 4 4.64 4.74 
Oats bu 935 935 990 
ive, bu 1.65 1.65 1.78 
Soreh rain 83 2.84 3.00 
Soybean bu 2.81 2.87 2.84 
Heef cattle wt 10.70 20.70 19.90 
All chicken 
live, Ib S18 318 .316 
Exe doz 502 504 -532 
Hogs, ewt 21.00 21.00 21.50 
Lambs, cwt 2.70 22.70 21.90 
Curkeys, live It 398 398 A038 
Veal calves, cwt 13.10 23.20 22.30 


Prices received by farmers Dec. 15, 
with comparisons, were as follows: 


Dec. 15, Nov. 15, Dec. 15, 


1952 1952 1951 
Wheat, bi $ 12 = 2.33 $ 2.22 
Ry bu 1 1.79 hoe 
Corn, bu 1.50 1.45 1.68 
Oats, bu 4 S45 919 
Harley bu 1.41 Las 1.38 
Sorgh ain ‘ 184 2.82 2.51 
Hay lH baled 6.40 6.00 24.40 
Cottonseed, ton 68.50 69.70 71.50 
Sovbeat u B.T 2.71 2.83 
lax ! ’ 3.75 3.75 4.24 
Hous wt 16.00 16.70 17.60 
Ihe ittl vt 19.70 21.30 27.30 
Veal calves wt 22.40 23.60 20.40 
Sheep, cwt 7.49 7.25 14.10 
Lambs ewt 19.50 20.90 28.60 
Hutterfat n 
cream, It ran 723 757 
All milk, wt 
fale, owt 19 5.33 5.19 
All chickens 
live, Ib 264 264 7 
rurkey live ! sat 337 396 
Kae do 166 519 511 
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SPERRY SALES SCHOOL 
SCHEDULED FOR FEB. 3-5 


CHICAGO. -The 1953 edition of 
the “School of Bread Salesmanage- 
ment” is scheduled for Feb. 3-5 at 
the Belmont Hotel, Chicago, an- 
nounces E. J. Sperry, Sperry's “Per- 
sonal Opinion,” Chicago. 

The 1953 school, says Mr. Sperry, 
will be entirely new as compared to 
a similar school run last February 
at the same location. Many lessons 
jearned in running the salesmanage- 
ment school and others in the last 
year are being utilized. Last year's 
school program was a success, accord- 
ing to Mr. Sperry, with the enrollment 
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of 153 exceeding all expectations. 

A complete review of everything 
which has happened during the last 
year of interest to the bakery sales- 
manager will be offered, Mr. Sperry 
says. All subjects from the previous 
school will be brought up to date, and 
new trends, policies and techniques 
are to be studied during the three-day 
program. 

Mr. Sperry says he is trying to lim- 
it the school to an attendance of 
around 100 persons this year. Attend- 
ance is limited to bread salesmanag- 
ers, bakery owners and bakery execu- 
tives. An added attraction this year 
is the addition of new cushioned seats 
for the student body. 
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EUGENE BRUGGER HEADS 
EASTERN BAKERS’ GROUP 


WILKES-BARRE — The first an- 
nual Christmas party with election 
of officers of the Northeastern Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn. was held at 
Hotel Redington. 

John Baker, outgoing president of 
the group, presided. New officers 
elected are: Eugene Brugger, presi- 
dent; Peter Polansky, first vice presi- 
dent; Anthony Dicton, second vice 
president; Michael Kolinchock, trea- 
surer, and Fred C. Roth, secretary. 

A gift was presented to Mr. Roth 
by Mr. Baker on behalf of the mem- 
bership and Christmas gifts were ex- 
changed. 
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YEAR END DIVIDEND 
NEW YORK — Wagner Baking 
Corp. has declared a 15¢ year end 
extra and the usual quarterly divi- 
dend of 15¢ on common stock Dec. 
27 to stockholders of record Dec. 19. 











A. H. Valentine 


NAMED BY INTERSTATE—R. L. 
Nafziger, president of Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp., has announced the ap- 
pointment of A. H. Valentine as direc- 
tor of purchasing for the company 
effective March 1, 1953. Mr. Valen- 
tine joined Interstate in 1937 and has 
served as director of traflic. He head- 
ed purchasing for the western di- 
vision of Interstate from 1941 through 
1947. Prior to joining Interstate, Mr. 
Valentine was active in the milling 
industry, having served 23 years with 
the Sperry division of General Mills, 
Inc. In addition to his responsibilities 
as director of purchasing, he will also 
supervise and coordinate materials 
control and transportation opera- 
tions. He will be located at the gen- 
eral offices of Interstate in Kansas 
City, Mo. 


U.S. Wheat Pact 
Sales Total 
2,401,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that dur- 
ing the period Dec. 17-23, 1952, inclu- 
sive, the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
firmed sales of 2,401,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) under the 
International Wheat Agreement 
against the 1952-53 year quotas. 

The sales included 220,753 sacks 
flour (511,000 bu. in wheat equiva- 
lent) and 1,890,000 bu. wheat. Cumu- 
lative sales by the U.S. since the 
opening of the quotas for the 1952-53 
year on June 25, 1952, total 141,155,- 
000 bu. 

The principal importing countries 
involved in these sales were India, 
the Netherlands and the U.K. The ta- 
ble on page 61 shows sales to im- 
porting countries for the 1952-53 IWA 
year. Sales by the U.S. are through 
Dec. 23 and in the case of other ex- 
porting countries sales shown are 
those recorded by the Wheat Council 
in London through Dec. 19. 
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SPECIAL FARE SET FOR 
PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 


PITTSBURGH, PA. — A special 
round trip fare from New York and 
Philadelphia will make _ transporta- 
tion to the winter convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., to be held 
here Jan. 18-20, a comfortable and 
economical venture. ‘‘The Metropoli- 
tan” leaving Pennsylvania Station in 
New York at 8:05 a.m., Jan. 18 will 
carry a private diner, baggage and 
refreshment cars and luxury reclin- 
ing seats for the exclusive use of 
bakers and their friends and “The 
Juniata,” leaving Pittsburgh at 11 
a.m. Jan. 21, will duplicate the effort. 
Information on the special and in- 
dividual group rate may be obtained 
from G, Adolph Jahn, co-chairman of 
the convention transportation com- 
mittee, c/o Federal Yeast Corp., 
4412 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 
10. 
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KANSAS GROUP TO HOLD 
GRAIN GRADING SCHOOLS 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers 
Assn. will sponsor a series of grain 
grading schools during March. The 
schools are being held in cooperation 
with the agricultural extension ser- 
vice of Kansas State College, the 
Kansas Grain Inspection Department, 
the Production & Marketing Ad- 








Subsidy Rates Under 
Wheat Agreement 


(Flour, dollars per cwt.) 
To July 31, °53 


Dec. Dec. Jan Jan 

30 31 2 5 
Gulft* $1.49 $1.49 $1.49 $1.47 
Gulft 1.44 1.44 1.44 1.42 
Gulft 1.37 1.37 1.37 1.35 
East Coast 1.54 1.54 1.54 1.62 
West Coast 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 


(Wheat, in cents per bu.) 
To July 31, °53: 


Dex Dec. Jan Jan 

30 31 2 5 
Gulf* ° 55 55 55 54 
Gulft 53 53 53 §2 
Gulft 50 50 50 49 
East Coast 55 55 55 54 
West Coast 56 56 56 56 


*Gulf to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middle East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands 

tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas 

tGulf to Latin America, West Indies and 
Mexico 
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ministration and the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. 

The schools will be held in eight 
Kansas towns, as follows: Welling- 
ton, March 17; Chanute, March 18; 
Topeka, March 19; Salina, March 20; 
Larned, March 24; Liberal, March 25; 
Goodland, March 26; and Norton, 
March 27. 

The purpose of the schools is to 
offer help and instruction on grading 
and detection of the different types 
of damaged or contaminated grain 
and to bring the elevator operators, 
grain buyers and others up to date 
with the requirements of the Food & 
Drug Administration, the federal 
agency which is inspecting elevators 
and checking carload receipts of grain 
at terminals. 

There will not be any charge for 
enrolling in the various one-day 
schools. 
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PILLSBURY’S SPRINGFIELD 
MILL CLOSED BY WALKOUT 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. The local 
plant of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was 
shut down Jan. 5 when workers failed 
to turn up for their jobs. 

According to R. J. Kerber, plant 
manager, the work stoppage occurred 
as a result of a union demand to in- 
crease the number of persons as- 
signed to work on one of the pack- 
aging lines where new machinery had 
recently been installed. The contract 
between the company and the union 
contains a no-strike clause and provi- 
sion for settlement of such disputes 
without ceasing plant operations, Mr. 
Kerber said. 

No statement has been released by 
the union. 
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W. B. DRESS PROMOTED 
IN IGLEHEART DIVISION 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—William B. 
Dress has been named manager of 
manufacturing and engineering for 
the Igleheart Division of General 
Foods. Earl J. Heseman, general man- 
ager of the unit, said in making the 
announcement that Mr. Dress will 
be responsible for the  division’s 
manufacturing and engineering ac- 
tivities in the Evansville area and 
also at Clarksville, Tenn., and Pend- 
leton, Oregon. He has been with the 
firm since 1929 and has been plant 
operations and production manager. 
Most recently he served as assist- 
ant to Mr. Heseman. 
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WESTERN FLOUR CO. BUYS 
GROSS BROS. OF TRENTON 


PHILADELPHIA—Alfred J. Ricci, 
president of the newly-formed West- 
ern Flour Company of New Jersey, 
announced last week that his firm 
has purchased the business of Gross 
Bros., 276 N. Wallace St., Trenton, 
N.J. 

Mr. Ricci, who has been active in 
the flour business since 1936, most 
recently as president of Western 
Flour Company of Pennsylvania, 
stated the new company will special- 
ize in the distribution of high grade 
flour and bakers’ supplies throughout 
central New Jersey. 
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ROCHESTER BAKERS ELECT 

ROCHESTER, N.Y.— Seven new 
directors have been named by the 
Rochester Master Bakers Assn. Elect- 
ed to three-year terms were Carl 
Boesel, Karl Ebert, Jarold Perry, 
Joseph Ulsamer and Fred Utz. Rob- 
ert Hillman and Carl Wojezak will 
fill unexpired terms. 


fy 
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Big Promotion 
Under Way for 
Better Breakfasts 


CHICAGO— The campaign for bet- 
ter breakfasts generated by the Bak- 
America Program will have 
the cooperation of scores of organ- 
izations in all sections of the country. 

One of the latest to join the battle 
to improve the breakfast habits of 
the nation is the Independent Gro- 
cers Alliance—-an organization repre- 
senting more than 10,000 grocers. 
The IGA has reported to the pro- 
gram headquarters that throughout 
the two months of the breakfast 
promotion—February and March 
the “Good Breakfast Means Good 
Morning” slogan will be adopted as 
its merchandising theme. 


ers ol 


A merchandising kit 
material 


containing 
for banners, display cards 
and shelf strips is being distributed 
by the program to baker-subscribers. 
The kit features the slogan adopt- 
ed for the national campaign. 

publicity program 
on breakfasts has been mapped joint- 
ly by the consumer service depart- 


A widespread 


—— 





ment of the American Institute of 
Baking and the Bakers of America 
Program public relations staff. 

Feature news stories will be dis- 
tributed to metropolitan food page 
editors built on the many reasons 
why everyone should start the day 
right with a complete’ breakfast 
which includes toast or bakery rolls. 
Mats will be sent to weekly news- 
papers. A series of radio scripts and 
television articles have been prepared 
for wide distribution. 

Material is being sent 
teachers, home economists and nu- 
tritionists to spread the word on 
good breakfasts. Special material has 
been prepared for use by newspaper 
syndicates 

Additional reports from producers 
and distributors of cereals, 
breakfast meats and dairy products 
indicate a steady widening of the 
interest in the breakfast theme. As- 
surance of support in 1953 is accom- 
panied in almost every case by 
pledges of still greater cooperation in 
1954 and beyond. 

A compilation has been made by 
the program of statements by leading 
the “why” of good 
This material is being 
distributed in various forms to news- 
papers and other media and sent to 
educational sources. 

In mimeograph form, it will be 
sent on request to others who wish 
to join the breakfast parade. 

The merchandising material by the 
program will be augmented by a 
considerable quantity of point-of- 
sale from a variety of organizations. 


to school 


juices, 


scientists on 


breakfasts 
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A complete listing of the firms of- 
fering material is being distributed. 

Penick & Ford, Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co., Campbell Soup, 
Doughnut Corporation of America, 
Look Magazine and Snow Crop Mar- 
keters are among the organizations 
which can supply display and other 
such promotional material. 

General Mills, Inc., will run a full 
page four color advertisement in Life 
and Look magazines in January and 
February on “Why a Big Breakfast 
for Betsey,” to help build the break- 
fast program. 

Further details and samples of the 
promotional material are available 
from the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, 20 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Il. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF oF LiF E— 


MUTUAL MILLERS MEETING 
SET FOR BUFFALO FEB. 18 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—Recently an- 
nounced plans for the winter conven- 
tion of the Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn., scheduled for the Ho- 
tel Statler in Buffalo, Feb. 18, indi- 
cate en interesting and informative 
program. 

Latest developments in poultry re- 
search and dairy feeding practices 
will be presented with Dr. F. W. Hill 
of Cornell University covering re- 
search in poultry nutrition, and ad- 
vances in dairy nutrition outlined by 
a speaker to be announced at a later 
date. These speakers, to appear at the 
afternoon session, will answer ques- 
tions from ihe floor. 

Torrance Brooks, attorney from 
Cattaraugus, N.Y., and well known tor 
collecting difficult and delinquent ac- 
counts, will speak ct the morning ses- 
sion, outlining some of his methods. 

James Swan, 2 native of this city 
known nationally for his humorous 
talks, will be the featured speaker 
at the luncheon session. This is a re- 
peat performance for Mr. Swan. 

Final program plans and a special 
event for the ladies will be announced 
later. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTHWEST FEED GROUP 
TO HEAR TALK ON CREDIT 


MINNEAPOLIS — J. F. Guzinski, 
secretary-treasurer of the Rochester 
(Minn.) Production Credit Assn., will 
speak at the next meeting of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
Jan. 12 at Hotel Radisson. 

His discussion will cover the finan- 
cial condition of farm consumers and 
its relationship to purchasing power 
and credit. The firm he represents is 
active in the farm financing field. 

Dinner will be served at 7:15 p.m. 
in the Gold Room, with cocktails at 
5:30 p.m. in the Italian Room. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. BAKERS CLUB 
REELECTS OFFICERS 

NEW YORK The nominating 
committee of the Bakers Club, Inc., 
has offered all of the present officers 
of the club for reelection at the Jan- 
uary meeting. They are: President, 
Don F. Copell; first vice president, 
Fred W. Pfizenmayer; second vice 
president, Edward B. Price, and trea- 
surer, Ernest B. Keirstead. The secre- 
tary is appointed by the board of 
directors. 

Directors nominated for a_ three- 
year term are B. H. Ballard, R. E. 
Duvernoy, A. C. Ebinger, R. F. Kil- 
thau, M. Messing, R. S. Swanson, H. 
Saitsman and F. Weberpals. Recom- 
mendations to the committee on ad- 
missions are H. W. Green, A. G. 
Hessel and C. W. Webster. 


CAKE CHALLENGE—The 5,000 Ib. 


cake 
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shown above, a challenge to a 


baker’s art and a dream to some, caused several nightmares before it fulfilled 
its job of helping the United Bank & Trust Co. in St. Louis celebrate its 80th 
anniversary. Baked by the Walter Freund Bread Co., 80 manhours were 
required to complete it and 900 Ib. flour supplied by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
went into the cake, along with 1,170 Ib. sugar and over 500 Ib. each of eggs, 
milk and shortening. Kurt Walter, cake superintendent at Freund’s, was in 
charge, assisted by Bill and Stanley Konecnik and Mike Lovvorn. Just prior 
to the anniversary celebration, trains running through a tunnel below the 
bank caused the structure to collapse partially, requiring midnight efforts by 
Mr. Walter to rebuild the cake. After the anniversary event, 70 St. Louis 
Community Chest agencies divided the huge cake. Inspecting with satisfaction 
the finished product are (from left) I. E. Goldstein, chairman of the board of 


United Bank; 


Mr. Walter, cake department superintendent 


at Freund's; 


Harold M. Freund, Freund’s plant manager; and Jack Srenco, president of the 


bank. 





Ertl Baking Opens New Plant, 
Climax to 45 Years of Growth 


PITTSBURGH The block long, 
windowless bakery of the Ertl Bak- 
ing Co. on Pittsburgh's north side is 
a far cry from the small, one room 
building where the late John Ertl 
founded the business in 1907. 

Recently dedicated in the presence 
of state and city dignitaries the new 
plant occupies a full city block on the 
north side of the Allegheny River. 
According to S. P. Stallworth, presi- 
dent of Ertl Baking, the company has 
plans to landscape and beautify its 
property to tie in with a proposed 
civic improvement program. 

Completely air conditioned, 
building has a lighting system that 
eliminates the need for windows in 
the production area. Only the second 
floor office area has windows. The 
structure is faced with a new type of 
split rock, but there are touches of 
stone and stainless steel. The main 
production area is one story, 24 ft. 
high, and measures 35,000 sq. ft. 

At the Ertl Bakery, 14 varieties 
of bread, from epicure white to dark 
brown rye, go through the seven 
hour baking process daily. Heart of 
the plant is a pair of mixers. Starting 
at the storage room where seven 
different varieties of flour are stored, 
the blended mixes carried by 
auger conveyors to the mixers. 

An overhead trolley system is used 
to carry the dough from the two 
mixers to the cutting machines, mold- 
and proofing room. Batches of 
225 loaves on the average taken 
into the proofing box. 

Dominating the large production 
room two large baking ovens, 
each with a capacity of 2,500 Ib. of 
dough an hour. 

The cooling conveyor carries bread 
to the cooling racks for three hours 
and bread rolls through five laps, 
each lap being half the length of the 
building. 

The hot dog and hamburger roll 
processing machine uses centrifugal 
force to facilitate the siitting opera- 
tion. The machine itself is a circular, 
stainless steel “arena,” 2% ft. in di- 


the 
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are 


ameter with a 10 in. wall 
ished steel floor rotates. As the buns 
drop into the “arena,” the rotation 
of the floor creates centrifugal force, 
forcing the buns to back against the 
wall and move in a circular path 
toward the open end where they en- 
ter a tunnel just large enough to 
admit a single bun at a time. A 
miniature buzz saw suspended hori- 
zontally in the tunnel slits the buns 
as they move through. The saw 
leaves a half inch hinge. 


The pol- 


—— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN BAKERS 
WILL GATHER IN DENVER 


DENVER—-At a meeting of the 
board of governors of the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn. it was voted 
to hold the annual convention of the 
organization at the Albany Hotel in 
Denver, May 3-4. 

Officers of the association are C. J. 
Downing, Old Homestead Bread Co., 
Denver, president; Jack R. Jacobson, 
Kilpatrick Baking Co., Denver, first 
vice president; Gene Sneesby, Wig- 
wam Bakery, Casper, Wyo., second 
vice president; Fred Linsemaier, Bro- 
lite Co., and Linsemaier Bakery Serv- 
ice, Denver, secretary-treasurer. 


“GIFT LIFT” TAKES BAKED 
FOODS TO KOREA 


PUSAN, KOREA — Bakery goods 
were among the 200,000 Christmas 
packages which arrived here from the 
Operation Gift L'ft, sponsored by the 
Los Angeles Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce to provide Christmas season re- 
membrances for United Nations 
troops in the Korean conflict. The 
shipments, grossing nearly 100 tons, 
did not arrive until the day before 
New Year's. This was the third 
straight year of the Operation Gift 
Lift. Bakery executives and allied 
tradesmen were among those promot- 
ing the project. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS IMPROVES, 
SLIPS AGAIN; OUTPUT CUT 





Spring Wheat Mills Show Best Record for Last Week; 
Light Backlogs Indicate Renewed 
Buying Is Overdue 


Flour buying returned this week to 
light volume after the somewhat im- 
proved business of last week. 

However, reports from major mill- 
ing centers and larger consuming 
areas indicate that trade should 
swing up again before too long. This 
opinion is based chiefly on the fact 
that contracts for forward delivery 
have been whittled down considerably 
since any buying was done in heavy 
volume, and bakers will need replen- 
ishment of supplies. The backlog of 
family flour bookings also has been 
reduced. 

Sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 71% of capacity, compared with 
33% the previous week, and trade in 
the Southwest averaged 47% of cap- 
acity, compared with 38% the week 
before. 

Export sales were very light, and 
the Army Quartermaster made no 
purchases during the week. 

In Canada a minor amount of 
business was transacted with British 
West Indies islands, but otherwise 
trade was slow. Some shutdowns ap- 
pear likely as the decline in domestic 
trade has not been checked. However, 
business is expected to pick up by 
mid-January when enriched flour will 
be ready for delivery. West Coast Ca- 
nadian mills continue to provide 
monthly requiremests of the Philip- 
pines, 

U.S. production of flour averaged 
67% of capacity, compared with 73% 
the previous week, with operations in 
both periods curtailed because of the 
holidays. Minneapolis and Buffalo 
mills showed the best production rec- 
ord last week, with output in these 
cities averaging 91% and 97% of 
capacity, respectively. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour reached 
a better volume last week, averaging 
71% of the four-day week's capacity, 
compared with 33°7 the previous week 
and 85% a year ago. 

The week's trade involved some 
chain baker buying as well as a bet- 
ter volume of purchases by the inde- 
pendent trade. In general, coverage 
was not for an extensive period ahead 
but was confined to 30-day require- 
ments. A stronger cash wheat price 
structure—-despite softness in futures 
markets apparently h>'ped to en- 
courage more interest. 

Some of the larger total was at- 
tributed to an accumulation of sales 
made over the previous weekend, with 
the balance occurring Dee. 31. A 
number of spring wheat flour custo- 
mers have been approaching the end 
of contract balances, and a stepped- 
up rate of buying had been anticipat- 
ed for these accounts for the past few 
weeks. The backlog of orders on mills’ 
books has been dwindling steadily 
since the first part of November, and 
even last week’s better volume failed 
to add to that backlog. Sales at 71% 
of capacity compared with shipments 
averaging 111° of capacity. 

The family flour trade remained 
dull, with price-date-of-shipment or- 
ders about the only activity report- 
ed. Shipping directions are about nor- 
mal for the season and are expected 


to pick up shortly. The backlog of 
these orders also is reaching a low 
point. 

Flour prices averaged about 10¢ 
sack higher at the close of last week, 
compared with the previous weekend. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 91% of capacity last week, 
compared with 72% the previous 
week and 92% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, production aver- 
aged 78% of capacity, compared with 
63% the preceding week and 75% 
a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 2, 100-lb cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $5.71@5.77, 
short patent $5.81@5.87, high gluten 
$6.07@6.12, first clear $5.31@5.59, 
whole wheat $5.65@5.76, family $6.13 
@7.45. 


Southwest 


Oklahoma City: Sales were 15%, 
compared with 10% the previous 
week. Operations averaged 85%, com- 
pared with 100% a week earlier. 
Prices closed unchanged on family 
flour and declined on bakery. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Jan. 3: Carlots, family short patent 
$6.65@ 7.15, standard patent $6.35@ 
6.55; bakery unenriched short pat- 
ent $5.80@5.90, standard patent $5.70 
@5.80, straight grade $5.60@5.70. 
Truck lots some higher on all grades. 

Kansas City: Little change in the 
character of the southwestern flour 
market was reported last week. Sales 
remained under 50% of capacity for 
the four-day week, averaging 47%, 
compared with 38% in the previous 
week and 49% a year ago. Only 6% 
of the volume was destined for export. 

There was very little sales activity 
in the bakery flour field between 
Christmas and New Year's. The mar- 
ket continued to be dominated by 
pricing on a date of shipment basis. 
Outside of this situation there were 
a few minor sales for nearby ship- 
ment to the independent trade. One 


development was the return to order- 
ing out against old bookings made by 
several major accounts which for the 
past six to eight weeks had favored 
p.d.s. pricing. 

Family flour business was light and 
void of any change in prices. Direc- 
tions were in good volume. For clears 
the market was holding steady. There 
was some inquiry for export move- 
ment against previously made sales, 
but few trades were reported. Do- 
mestic demand was moderate. Offer- 
ings were in only fair volume, and 
the market still was in a rather nar- 
row position. 

Export inquiry was very light as is 
the rule during the holiday season. 
The Army Quartermaster buying de- 
partment was inactive. 

Production in the area varied all 
the way from half-time operations to 
around four days. In certain excep- 
tions, a few mills required week-end 
operations to make up for time lost 
on the holidays. 

Quotations Jan. 2, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.45@5.55, standard 
95% patent $5.35@5.45, straight $5.30 
@5.40; established brands of family 
flour $6.25@7.25, first clears $4.40@ 
4.60, second clears $4.15@4.20, 1% 
ash clears or higher $3.70@4.05; soft 
wheat short patent $6.80@7, straight 
$5.30@5.40, cake flour $5.60@6. 

Texas: Flour business last week 
was almost at a _ standstill, sales 
probably averaging not more than 
10 or 15% of capacity. Running time 
was not over three days. Prices were 
unchanged except that clears were 
a shade lower. Quotations Jan. 2: 
extra high patent family $7.20@7.50, 
high patent $6.90@7.20; standard 
bakers, unenriched $5.75@5.80, first 
clears, unenriched $4.80@4.90, deliv- 
ered TCP. 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days at 
capacity last week. All sales were do- 
mestic and averaged 32%, compared 
with 40% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions ranged from fair to good. Prices 
Jan, 2 were about unchanged, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Flour sales were light 
for mills of Hutchinson last week, 
limited entirely to spot sales for im- 
mediate shipment to bakers filling 
immediate needs. Family flour busi- 
ness was also slack. Shipping direc- 
tions were at 50% of capacity for 
the holiday week with mills expect- 


(Continued on page 61) 





Semolina Buying Held in Check 


as Prices Continue to Advance 


A fresh advance in durum wheat 
costs and semolina prices failed to 
jolt semolina buyers into any ex- 
tensive purchases last week, and the 
same pattern of minor buying of 
small lots continued. 

Receipts of wheat were very light 
last week, and the premiums con- 
tinued to move up, more than offset- 
ting a moderate slide in wheat fu- 
tures prices. The premium for top 
fancy milling durum was 67¢ over 
the May future early this week. 

As in the previous week, a number 
of macaroni and noodle manufactur- 
ing plants closed down for an extend- 
ed holiday period, and mills, with 
lighter shipping directions as a re- 
sult, also trimmed their operating 
schedules. A return to more normal 
production is anticipated this week. 

With supplies of durum wheat tight 
and likely to get even more scarce, 
the strength in prices has encouraged 
some macaroni manufacturers to con- 
sider using farina milled from bread 


wheat along with durum products as 
a cost-cutting measure. Some farina 
is used all the time, but wider usage 
is possible if present market condi- 
tions prevail, trade sources indicated. 

Standard semolina was quoted Jan. 
5 at $7.15@7.20 cwt., bulk, Minne- 
apolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Jan. 2, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$3.0314 @3.05% 
Choice 2 Amber or better 2.991, @ 3.03 4 
Choice 3 Amber or better 2.97% @W3.00%, 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.974 @3.01% 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.944% @2.98% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 


No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

Dec. 28-Jan. 2. 11 179,500 156,683 87 
Prev. week ; 11 179,500 *116,068 64 
Year ago - 11 179,500 187,570 104 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1952-Jan. 2, 1953 5,311,761 
July 1, 1952-Jan. 4, 1953 §,323,.705 

*Revised 
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FIRMER MILLFEED 
MARKET TREND NOTED 


Spreads Between Types Narrow; 
Interest Improves as Output 
Lags Some 


Millfeed markets responded to 
somewhat better demand and lighter 
operations last week, and _ prices 
moved up 25¢@$1 ton at principal 
markets. The spread between bran 
and heavier offal is very narrow, but 
showed tendencies to widen at Kansas 
City early this week. A fair tonnage 
of forward delivery material was re- 
ported booked at Minneapolis at pre- 
miums of $2.50@4 over spot. 

Formula feed business showed a 
better tone in the Northwest last 
week, with all the mills contacted 
reporting an increased volume of 
orders. A greater pick-up was held 
in check by the continued price easi- 
ness, some managers believe. 

The upturn in trade in the final 
few days of the year enabled some 
firms to show a better record for 
December business in comparison 
with December a year ago. Increases 
over last year widened to about 25 
or 35% for some companies, while 
trade at about the volume of a year 
ago was shown by one manufacturer 
and a 25% decrease by another. 

The increased buying this week 
was attributed largely to egg feeds, 
both complete feeds and concentrates. 
Also, hog rations were in better de- 
mand, some firms reported. Dairy 
feed, while holding up pretty well, 
was in slightly slower demand. Ship- 
ments of range feeds continue to lag 
because of open weather in North 
and South Dakota, but other beef 
cattle feed volume remained fairly 
good. 

Further declines in soybean oil 
meal prices and some other ingredi- 
ents prevented heavier buying, it is 
believed, and a steadying of prices 
could give business an important 
boost in volume. The firming of mill- 
feed this week was seen as an in- 
dication of a possible shift in the 
price trend, according to some ob- 
servers. 

A fair improvement in feed demand 
was reported by formula feed manu- 
facturers in the Southwest last week. 
The trend still did not indicate any 
concerted effort on the part of deal- 
ers to stock up to normal propor- 
tions, but with the turn of the year 
they were making their purchases 
in a little larger quantities than was 
the case in December. This situation 
applied to jobbers and warehousemen, 
too. 

Main block to general improvement 
in feed demand is the sharp decline 
in protein prices and the hesitancy 
to book heavily at this time on a 
down market. ~ 

Manufacturers lowered prices, par- 
ticularly on higher protein items, by 
about $2 ton this week, and other 
feeds are down at least $1 ton. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 


Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 40,603 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 37,249 tons 
in the previous week and 49,785 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Crop year production to 
date totals 1,225,390 tons as compared 
with 1,313,725 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of a year ago. 
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Liquidation Depresses 
Wheat Futures Values 


Little Buying Power Present to Block 
Decline; Cash Markets Show Strength 


Wheat futures were hit by another 
heavy wave of liquidation in the week 
ending Jan. 5, and with no substan- 
tial buying power to offset the tide, 
values slipped 13,@34%¢ bu. at the 
various markets. Chicago March 
showed the greatest stability, and the 
September at that market made the 
biggest drop. Both May and July fu- 
tures were off 34%¢ bu. at Minne- 
apolis, and the Kansas City March 
delivery declined a similar amount. 
May at the Southwestern market 
dipped 3¢ bu., and July fell 24%¢ for 
the week. An upsurge in cash wheat 
premiums, governed by lighter holi- 
day week receipts, offset the declin- 
ing futures markets to a large de- 
gree. Premiums on higher protein lots 
moved up sharply. Some observers 
felt that because of the recent wide- 
spread liquidation of long lines the 
market early this week was in a 
better technical position for an ad- 
vance. While some export business 
helped support values last week, the 
prospects for exports appeared poorer 
in the immediate future. Flour trade, 
after a brief spurt, settled back to 
dullness. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Jan. 5 were: Chicago—March $2.31%4- 
34, May $2.3454-%, July $2.3354-%, 
September $2.35%¢; Minneapolis— 
May $2.35%4, July $2.3642; Kansas 
City—March $2.35 54-34, May $2.365%, 


2 


July $2.335¢-34. 


Export Picture 





The chief market for exports last 
week was Yugoslavia, which pur- 
chased nearly 3 million bushels of 
soft red wheat. Egypt, due to take 
a substantial quantity over the week 
end, decided to defer purchases until 
early February. Yugoslavia recently 
was granted $4,130,000 for procure- 
ment of wheat by the Mutual Securi- 
ty Agency. 

The expected competition for 
foreign markets from Argentina this 
year was given further verification 
by the report that yields in that 
country are running higher than ex- 
pected. A crop of between 260 and 
275 million bushels is now antici- 
pated, and a surplus of up to 125 mil- 
lion bushels for export is indicated, 
depending on how much that nation 
decides to withhold for building up 
depleted reserves. 

U. S. exports so far this year to- 
tal about 135 million bushels, about 
83 million less than in the same peri- 
od a year ago. Sales under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement totaled 
2.4 million bushels in the week ending 
Dec. 23, with the total for the crop 
vear on that date 141.2 million. 

For the second successive month, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports, wheat parity showed a de- 
cline. The rate in mid-December was 
computed at $2.43, off 1¢ from mid- 
November and the same as a year 
ago. Prices received by farmers 
showed irregular changes, and wide 
discounts were shown for several 
grains, in addition to wheat. 


Arrivals Small 

Arrivals of wheat at the principal 
markets for the week ended Dec. 31 
were small, totaling around 4 mil- 
lion bushels. At Minneapolis, only 
471 cars of all classes were received 
during the holiday-shortened week. 
Duluth took in only 408 cars. The 
much smaller offerings more than 
any real activity in the demand 
caused a strengthening in cash pre- 


miums which more than offset the 
decline which took place in basic 
futures. Best demand was for heavy 
test weight, low moisture wheat, and 
the heavier weight lots brought a 
premium of a full 2¢ over 58-lb. 
qualities. Ordinary No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring or No. 1 northern spring 
basis 58-lb. test weight was quoted 
at 2¢ over May, 12% protein 3@5¢ 
over, 13% protein 7@9¢ over, 14% 
protein 10@12¢ over, 15% protein 
13@15¢ over and 16% protein 18@G 
21¢ over May. The average protein 
content of hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 13.48% and the durum 
11.76%. 

Much smaller offerings also caused 
an upward trend in durum premiums. 
At the close of the week, No. 2 hard 
amber durum or better of fancy mill- 
ing quality traded at 65@67¢ over 
May, with an additional premium of 
2¢ for puffing durum. No. 1 and 2 
amber of choice milling quality was 
quoted at 61@65¢ over and No. 1 
and 2 durum of medium milling qual- 
ity at 59@63¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 2 
is shown in the following table: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib Be @ 2.40) 
12.00% Protein . 2.41% @2.43', 
13.00% Protein . 2.45% @2.4A7'4 
14.00% Protein 2.48% @2.50% 
15.00% Protein 2.51% @2.53%4 
16.00% Protein 2.56% @2.59%, 


2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ ib. under 58 Ib 
Damage—%@1¢ each 1% 
K.C. Premiums Gain 

With the holidays now behind, the 
volume of offerings of cash wheat at 
Kansas City failed to satisfy the de- 
mand Jan. 5, and the result was one 
of the sharpest upward swings in 
premiums for the year. Mills, in par- 
ticular, were more active buyers. 
Premiums ranged from 1@3¢ higher 
for the week and even ordinary pro- 
tein, which was well under the basic 
May future a few days ago, pulled 
up to a ‘2¢ over for either good or 
less desirable samples. By Jan. 5 
12.5% protein stood at 2@6¢ over, 
14%4.@3¢ higher than a week ago; 
13% 2@6¢ over and 14% 3@6%¢ 
over. Weakness in the price struc- 
ture was felt on the future end, with 
the May future registering a 22%¢ 
decline Jan. 5. The close of $2.365% 
that day compares with $2.39% a 
week earlier. Receipts were 640 cars 
last week, against 789 in the pre- 
vious week and 712 a year ago. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Jan. 2: 











No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.38% @2.47% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 37 % 2.47% 
No, 3 Dark and Hard 4 @2.45% 
No. 4 Dark and Hari 2 % a 2.43 

No. 1 Red cee 2 44 2.41% 
No. 2 Red 4 4@2.41% 
No. 3 Red 4 @ 2.40 

No. 4 Red 40 2.39% 


At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat’ was selling Jan. 5 at 
$2.6015 @ 2.6112, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with 13% protein get- 
ting a 2¢ bu. premium. Demand was 
poor and offerings limited. 


Markets Weak 
Wheat markets of the Pacific 
Northwest. were weak last week, with 
lack of export bookings and outlook 
for the future none too bright. India 
turned down all offers for three 
cargoes of wheat at offered prices of 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, LN SACKS (CWT) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mill 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to cap 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentage 


I) x 
Jat 
4 
Northwest 647.1 
Southwest OT0.8 
Buffalo 148.043 
Central and Southeast 129.919 
North Pacifie Coast s 
Totals ‘ 1 
Percentage of total Us sutput 


* Revised. 


Percentage of capacity operat 


Dec, 28 1 deve 
Jan. 2 Previou Jan. 4 

1953 week 1% 

Northwest 7s 6 ‘ 
Southwest 71 7 9 

Buffalo 97 s0) 1 
Central and Ss. E 4 i 6 
No. Pacitie Coast 63 ti i 
Total 67 é ss 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week Flour % ar 
capacity output tivity 
1 bere 28-Jan , 340,600 199.139 s 
Previous weel 340.800 44 
Year ago 340.600 39 “ to 
Two years ago 140.600 S918 1 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 19 
Revised 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour To a 
capacity output tivity 

1 per 28-Jan. 2..1,019,750 71,65 
Previous weel 1,019,750 762,758 
Year ago 1,019,750 958,191 o4 
Two year wo. .1,019,750 1L.OSS.096 l 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 4 


Revised 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 


ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 

5-day week Flour % AC 

capacity output tivity 
Ly 28-Ja 2 671.400 129,919 64 
Pre us Weel 71,400 $4.36 
Year ago 671,100 160.04 
Tw year ine 671,400 61.639 
Five-year avera 
Ten-year average 

*Re ed 

BUFFALO 

5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 
Dec. 28-Jan 159,500 145,04 we 
Previous week 159.500 69.63 
Year ago $59,500 934 l 
Two years ago 159 x00 1 11 
Five-year average a 
Ten-year average 97 

*Revised 
Production of millfeed in 
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MILLEEED OUTPUT 


dit | 


cipal mills in Nebraska, Kansas : 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the ba is of 72% flour 
--——South west *— r Northwest* , Buffalot Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop r We Cr 


production todate production to date product 
: 657,789 12,00) WS 38 . 


Der $-Jan 19,659 

Pre week 19,997 5 
Two wl ago 24,724 l 

1951 26,2: 666,291 l ' 
1950 27,612 690,310 14 
1949 2? 683 HS0,30 l 
1948 27,200 S635,69 1 
Five-yr iverage 24,685 711.6 12,9 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. tAll mills 


il l 





$2.41, f.0.b. ship, There were no other 
export inquiries in the market. The 
outlook for the next six months is 
not good. India will take a little 
wheat, but Japan is out of the market 
until April at least, buying some 
Canadians and some _ Argentine 
wheat. South American requirements 
are extremely limited. Crop condi- 
tions are unchanged. Weather con- 
tinues open, with lack of snow ex- 
cept at higher elevations. Consider- 
able reseeding is anticipated due to 
the late, dry fall. Weather unseason- 
ably mild, and the crop outlook is 
very uncertain. 


SOUTHERN TIER BAKERS 
INSTALL NEW OFFICERS 
BINGHAMTON Southern Tier 

Bakers Assn. installed new officers 

at .a Christmas party attended by 

more than 200 members and guests 
New officers are Bick, 

Bick’s West Side. Bakery, president, 

Richard Stowell, Hill's Bakery, first 

vice _ president, Henys Liss¥, Semip- 

ary Avenuc Bake ry, second vice pres- 
ident, Mrs. Helen PD. Schmidt, Curly 

Top Bakeries, third vice president, 

Frank Downs, Hobart-Dayton Sales 

& Service, secretary, Lyman J. Lay- 

rabee, Larrabee’s Bakery 


Samuel 


treasurer 
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CHICAGO BAKERS’ PARTY—Pictured are some of the 85 members and 
guests of the Chicago Bakery Production Club who attended the annual 
Christmas Party at the Civic Opera Bldg. A holiday atmosphere prevailed 
and cocktails and a dinner were served. Many prizes were distributed through 
the courtesy of the allied trades members. The next meeting of the group 
is scheduled for Jan. 14, when Ted Lauder, Ekco Products Co., Chicago, will 
speak on “New Developments in Pans.” 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Dr. Robert W. English, director of 
education, American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Chicago, will serve on the central 
planning committee for next year's 
American Vocational Assn. convention 
to be held in Chicago. 

8 

James Sturrock, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., left New York Jan. 4 after many 
years’ activity in the metropolitan 
area for an extended stay at com- 
pany headquarters. 

te 


T. E. McCully, vice president, sec- 
retary and general manager of the 
Carpenter Baking Co., and recently 
elected president of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn., was principal speaker 
at a Youth for Christ rally held re- 
cently in Oshkosh, Wis. 

» 

Miss Patti Hay of San Francisco 
arrived at the Wheat Flour Institute 
Chicago, Jan. 2. She will act as a re- 
gional home economist in the west 
central area of the U.S. 


c) 

John MacLean, chairman and man- 
aging director of Thomas Borthwick 
(Glasgow), Ltd., Scottish grain firm, 
retired Dec. 31, 1952. The company is 
a subsidiary of the Distillers Co., Ltd. 
J. V. Marshall, a director of the Dis- 
tillers Co., has been appointed chair- 
man with J. N. M. Scott as manag- 
ing director. Mr. Scott was a trade 
officer with the British Ministry of 
Food during World War II. 

eB 


Melvin A. Maceau, public relations 
director for Omar Bakeries, Inc., has 
been appointed to the Marquette Uni- 
versity athletic board in Milwaukee. 
Mr. Maceau is a former Marquette 
football star and after graduation in 
1946 played with the Cleveland 
Browns professional football team. 
He will serve on the board for three 
years. 


Wilson P. Tanner, Brown’s Hun- 
garian Corp., New York, spent sover- 
al days last week with the Dover 
(Ohio) Milling Co. 

g 


James R. Affleck, head of the Wm. 
Penn Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, 


and chairman of the board of directors 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, has been able to return 
to his home in Manoa, Pa., after being 
ill for several weeks in the Delaware 
County Hospital. 
e 
John F. Kroutil, president, Yukon 
(Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., and Mrs. 
Kroutil were hosts during the Christ- 
mas and New Year holidays to their 
granddaughter, Miss Marylyn McCar- 
ty of Los Angeles. 
oS 
E. P. Mitchell, president of the 
E. P. Mitchell Co., Kansas City, flour 
broker, is in St. Luke’s hospital in 
Kansas City for a short stay and 
routine check-up. 


or 
Humphrey B. Vernon has_ been 
named joint managing director otf 
Spillers, Ltd., British flour milling or- 
ganization, effective Feb. 1. Mr. Vern- 
on is currently vice president of the 
National Association of British and 
Irish Millers. On the same date R. A. 
Twomey and C. P. Rishworth will 
join the board of directors. It has 
already been announced that Wilfred 
D. Vernon will succeed Arthur Wiit- 
taker as chairman of the company 
Feb. 1. 
© 


W. Henry Becker, Universal Grain 
Corp., New York, will head the New 
York Produce Exchange committee 
for the Boy Scout Fund Drive. 

& 

J. W. Linden, sales director for 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., is calling 
on trade connections in Ohio. 

Ss 

Claude F. Tillma, retired branch 
manager at Oklahoma City for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., noted for his culinary 
accomplishments, distributed Christ- 
mas greetings to his friends in the 
form of home-made loaves of bread. 

oe 

Dedication ceremonies will be held 
Jan. 11 for the newly completed 
Danforth chapel on the campus of 
the State University of Iowa at Iowa 
City. Most of the funds for the 
chapel were donated by William H. 
Danforth, chairman of the board of 


Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, his 
wife and the Danforth Foundation, 
which he founded and heads. 

= 

Charles H. Bell, president of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., will speak at a meet- 
ing of the Advertising Club of Minne- 
apolis Wednesday noon, Jan. 7, at the 
Nicollet Hotel. His subject will be 
“Opportunity Unlimited.” 

(>) 

William C. Duncan, William C. 
Duncan Co., New York, spent the 
holidays from Christmas through the 
New Year enjoying a family reunion 
in Toronto, his former home. 

e 

George Cormack, former superin- 
tendent of manufacture for General 
Mills, Inc., suffered a fractured ver- 
tebra in a fall on the steps of his 
home at the CX Ranch near Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., shortly before Christmas. 
He is confined to his home at the 
present time. 


Miss Margaret Ellen Dixon, a 
sophomore at Wheaton College, was 
the holiday guest of her parents, 
J. G. Dixon, director of sales for the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
and Mrs, Dixon. 

e 

Eldon H. Addy, sales manager for 
the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has 
returned from a business trip to New 
Orleans and Mobile. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


PLANS MADE FOR INDIANA 
GRAIN AND FEED MEETING 


INDIANAPOLIS — Indiana _ grain 
and feed men are looking forward to 
the annual convention of the Indiana 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., to be 
held Jan. 25-27 at the Claypool Hotel 
in Indianapolis. 

The dinner for the officers, direc- 
tors, honorary members and their 
wives will be held Sunday evening, 
Jan. 25. This has become an annual 
event. 

The tentative speaking program 
will include the president’s address, 
D. W. Crutchfield, Yeoman; report 
of the secretary, Fred K. Sale, Indian- 
apolis; “Use of Corn Cobs in the 
Feeding Program”; report on the as- 
sociation’s group insurance, Spafford 








HONORED — Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
head of the Zinsmaster Bakeries in 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth, 
was honored recently by the Twin 
Cities members of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. Complet- 
ing his seventh year as an NAM of- 
ficer, Mr. Zinsmaster has been a na- 
tional director, national and regional 
vice president. He has also held top 
positions in the American Bakers 
Assn. during this time. Shown at the 
left above with Mr. Zinsmaster is 
John H. Moss, NAM regional 
manager. 
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Orwig, Indianapolis; ‘The Outlook in 
Washington,” Ray B. Bowden, execu- 
tive vice president of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., Wash- 
ington; report on the group’s collec- 
tion service, Herbert Jerome, Rock- 
ford, Tll.; “It’s Fun to Sell,” John W. 
Mock, Evanston, Ill.; “The Post- 
Election Outlook in Agriculture,” Dr. 
E. L. Butz, Purdue University, La 
Fayette. 

Ladies will be guests of the asso- 
ciation at a luncheon Monday noon, 
Jan. 26, in the Claypool Hotel. 

As has been the custom for years, 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade and 
firms in the Indianapolis market will 
provide their usual entertainment 
program at the banquet, which will 
be held Monday evening. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TOLEDO BOARD LISTS 
NOMINEES FOR OFFICE 

TOLEDO—O. E. M. Keller, presi- 
dent of Kasco Mills, Inc., was nom- 
inated for president of the Toledo 
Board of Trade last week. Others 
also nominated without opposition 
are: rae 

George J. Forrester, Forrester 
Grain Co., first vice president; F. M. 
Alexander, General Mills, Inc., Ross- 
ford, second vice president; P. M. 
Barnes, Lansing Grain Co., treasurer, 
and A. E. Schultz, secretary. 

Seven new directors are to be 
elected from eight men also nomi- 
nated last week. They are: P. A. 
Kier, National Biscuit Co., and re- 
tiring president of the board; Paul 
Atkinson, Norris Grain Co.; H. R. 
DeVore, H. W. DeVore & Co.: J. 
W. Luscombe, Southworth Grain Co.: 
D. L. Norby, Cargill, Inc.; S. L. Rice, 
Sr., Rice Grain Co.; L. J. Schuster, 
L. J. Schuster Co., and Donald M. 
Mennel, Mennel Milling Co. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STAMFORD MILL BLAZE 
CAUSES $225,000 LOSS 


STAMFORD, TEXAS—The plant 
of the Stamford Mill & Elevator Co., 
Stamford, Texas, and its contents was 
virtually destroyed by fire recently 
despite efforts of fire companies from 
several neighboring towns and the 
Stamford fire department. Loss was 
estimated at $225,000. The fire 
was discovered about three hours 
after the mill had closed for the day. 
Only the boiler house and a garage 
were untouched by the flames. The 
mill was erected in 1900 and was 
owned by Fred and C. B. Gray, broth- 
ers, and R. C. Ricks, the latter being 
general manager. No announcement 
has been made for rebuilding. 





——-BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


ARTHUR F. CUMMINS 
RETIRES FROM CENTURY 
CINCINNATI Arthur F. Cum- 

mins, first vice president and secre- 

tary of the Century Machine Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, retired from the 

firm effective Jan. 1, 1953. 

Mr. Cummins retires after 41 years 
of association with the baking in- 
dustry, the last 18 of which were 
spent in an executive capacity with 
Century. During the early years of 
his career he was with Baker Per- 
kins, Ine., New York and Saginaw, 
Mich. He was active in several in- 
dustry groups. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAMPBELL-TAGGERT DIVIDEND 

DALLAS Campbell-Taggert As- 
sociated Bakeries, Inc. has announced 
a regular quarterly dividend of $1 
and an extra dividend of $1 Dec. 19 
to stockholders of record Dec. 9. 
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"Yes! | recommend a mix for all Sweet Goods!” 





St. Cloud Plant Serves 
Vast Vacationland 


Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. 
Cloud, Minn., serves the heart 
of Minnesota’s resort area. 
Employing 80 people, the firm 
operates 24 routes in central 
Minnesota. 
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"Wonderful Results!” Says Charles Kuyava, Production 
Superintendent, Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., St. Cloud, Minn. 


“You bet I rec- 
ommenda mix!” 
says Charles 
Kuyava. ‘‘We 
switched to 
Pillsbury’s 
Charles Kuyava Clairmont 
Sweet Doh Base a year ago for our 
sweet goods, and we’ve had won- 
derful results. For any baker with 
a similar operation, I recommend 
Clairmont wholeheartedly! 





“Our Sweet Goods sales jumped 18%!” 


LAKELAND OWNER CREDITS BOOMING SALES TO 
PILLSBURY’S CLAIRMONT SWEET DOH BASE 


‘In just 11 months, our sweet 
goods sales have jumped by 18 
per cent!” 

That’s the impressive sales rec- 
ord of the Lakeland Bakeries, Inc., 
as reported by Graham McGuire, 
General Manager. 

“And it’s no coincidence that 


the increase began when we started 
using Pillsbury Clairmont Sweet 
Doh Base,” says McGuire. ‘““We 
attribute the increase to Clairmont. 
We get a uniform top quality prod- 
uct day after day. When you can 
do that, you’ll see the effect on 
your sales in short order.” 


‘“‘A year ago,”’ says Kuyava, 
“‘we were scaling and blending our 
own sweet doughs. Then Clair- 
mont was recommended to me. I 
was curious and gave it a try. Now 
we’re really sold on Clairmont for 
sweet goods production.” 

Bakers everywhere confirm 
Kuyava’s evaluation of Clairmont 
Sweet Doh Base, indicating a 
growing trend to mixes from con- 
ventional formula methods. 





GRAHAM McGUIRE, General Manoger, 
Lakeland Bakeries, inc., St. Cloud, Minn. 
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“| make all these from Clairmont!” 


“WE MAKE SEVEN VARIETIES of 
sweet goods each day from Clair- 
mont...two kinds of Danish Rolls, 
two cinnamon rolls, two coffee 
cakes and one fruit roll.” 

While an almost endless variety 
is possible with Clairmont, Lake- 
land has found these seven to be 
consistently good sellers. 


“Clairmont’s flexibility is im- 





portant. It saves time and work. 
We can make any kind of dough 
we want, just by varying the ratio 
of base to patent.” 


CONTROLLED COST 

BIG ADVANTAGE 
“Controlled cost is important,” 
says Kuyava. “With Clairmont, 
we don’t have to worry about fluc- 
tuating ingredient costs. We have 


FA 


a fixed day-to-day batch cost. I 
like its easy handling, too!” 


MORE TIME 
FOR CRAFTSMANSHIP 


With Clairmont, scaling and blend- 
ing are cut to a minimum. Experi- 
enced help can spend more time 
at finishing, where skill really 
counts. This means a better-look- 
ing, more saleable product. 








DANISH ROLLS are the number one item in the sweet 
goods line at Lakeland. Two different kinds of topping offer 
customers a choice. The variety, however, is limited only 
by the ingenuity of the finisher in devising toppings. 


PACKAGING of Lakeland’s sweet rolls and coffee cakes 
takes place on this line, at a rate of 40-45 units per min- 
ute, immediately after they come from the oven to insure 
their “‘Hours Fresher’”’ guarantee. 
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“WE CAN'T KEEP ’EM ON THE SHELF!” Coborn’s. People ask for them by ritory. With close order control to 
says Forrest Roberts (right), Coborn’s name.”” And Merle Akervik (left), assure freshness, the grocers’ shelves 
Super Market, Sauk Rapids, Minn. Lakeland’s Sales Manager, says, are usually empty when we call...a 
*‘Lakeland sweet goods really sell at ‘*‘That’s the way it is all over our ter- solid tribute to our quality.” 


Retail Customers Appreciate High Quality 


“‘We’re pretty proud of the job Clairmont — sweet goods production, we’ve created a lot 
has done for us!” of new customers, and kept the old ones 
That’s the enthusiastic feeling of Clar- | coming back. People appreciate the quality 
ence ‘“‘Red’’ Horst, Lakeland’s Assistant of our sweet goods. And believe me! . . . our 
~~ mS General Manager. route salesmen sell with enthusiasm! They 
CLARENCE HORST, “Since we started using Clairmont in our know they’re selling a top product.” 
Lakeland Ass’t Gen’l Mgr. 








Here’s How Pillsbury Clairmont Sweet Doh Base Can... 
Solve Your Problems... Boost Your Sales 


COMPARE THESE FACTORS! 


CLAIRMONT IS FLEXIBLE CLAIRMONT SAVES TIME AND MONEY 

e Fits either straight or sponge dough methods e Permits rigid cost control 

e Adapts to any shop procedure e Eliminates scaling, blending errors 

e Allows wide variety of dough types e Costs compare favorably with usual methods 
e Permits individuality of product e Reduces spillage losses 


CLAIRMONT IS UNIFORM e Permits more time for finishing 


eInsures top quality, batch after batch 
SEE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
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A Message from George Pillsbury 





PILLSBURY BAKERY DIVISION VICE PRESIDENT 


“You've Seen What a Mix Has 
Done for Lakeland!...Now... 


PROVE TO YOURSELF...IN YOUR SHOP... 
HOW PILLSBURY’S MIXES WILL HELP YOU 


@ Shorten Production Time 


Tedious scaling and blending is eliminated, scaling errors eliminated. 


@ Make Best Use of Bakers’ Skill 
Less time on formulation, more time for finishing . . . where skill really 
counts. 


@ Get Uniform Results... Never a Miss 


Strict lab control at Pillsbury’s multi-million-dollar mix plant guarantees 
top results . . . every time. 





@ Control Your Batch Cost 


No daily worry about fluctuating ingredient costs. Waste is eliminated.” 


Use PILLSBURY’S 
CAKE MIXES CAKE BASES 
SWEET DOH MIXES SWEET DOH BASES 
CAKE DONUT MIXES YEAST-RAISED DONUT MIXES 
CORN MUFFIN, BRAN MUFFIN, BISCUIT MIXES 
Also SugarKote DONUT SUGAR 


C/. ip an d You won't know what a Pillsbury mix will do for YOU 
Mail N 0 wi until you try it! ° ©8800, 
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Try PILLSBURY’S XXXX S. 
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Mail ¥o: George Pillsbury 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Dept. AB 1, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

@ Yes! I’m interested in trying Pillsbury’s Bakery Mixes 
on a money-back basis. Please have a Pillsbu:y man call 
on me. 


. . " a trial order. No cost 
NAME OF BAKERY if you aren’t com- es° 


pletely satisfied. Make 
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TOLEDO OFFICERS—Heading the newly formed Toledo Feed Club are, left 
to right: Richar@>H. Ayers, Toledo sales manager of Chase Bag Co., vice 
president; John P. Lauber, Kasco Mills, Inc., president; and Robert Forrester, 
Forrester Grain Co., secretary-treasurer. 





Exhibit Plans 
Being Made for 
Feed Industry Show 


MILWAUKEE—Feed men who vis- 
it the National Feed Industry Show, 
to be held June 8-10, 1953, in the 
Buffalo (N.Y.) Memorial Auditorium, 
will be able to see every type of equip- 
ment, most ingredients and complete 
feeds on display, according to officials 
of the show. 

In addition, officials said, a num- 
ber of firms, such as jobbers and bro- 
kers, are taking space in order to be 
able to greet their customers. 

Exhibit space for the show was 
more than 70% sold as of Nov. 26, 
according to a joint announcement 
by Eldon H. Roesler, Milwaukee, co- 
manager of the show, and Austin W. 
Carpenter, executive director of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants. The Eastern Federation will 
hold its annual convention in con- 
junction with the show. 

This double event is expected to 
draw the largest crowd ever gath- 
ered for any feed and grain event 
in the eastern area, the officials said. 
The Buffalo auditorium was called an 
ideal site for the show, offering 32,000 
sq. ft. of space on one floor. 

Most exhibitors are booking space 
in multiple units, officials said, and 
several firms have taken as many as 
of space. It is expected that all avail- 
five booths, giving them 500 sq. ft. 
able space will be disposed of long 
before the opening of the show, offi- 
cials said, but show headquarters will 
make every effort to take care of 
booth requests as long as space is 
available. 

Space requests may be addressed 
to the National Feed Industry Show, 
1712 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 


——— BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NUTRITION EXHIBITS SET 
FOR KANSAS CONFERENCE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Exhib- 
its and demonstrations on various 
phases of animal nutrition will again 
be a special feature of the Kansas 
Formula Feed Conference, Jan. 13-14, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, ac- 
cording to Prof. F. W. Atkeson, de- 
partment of dairy husbandry, gener- 
al program chairman. 





“In the past we have found this 
part of our program to be one of the 
outstanding features of the entire 
conference and this year’s exhibits, 
under the committee headed by Dr. 
Paul E. Sanford, promise to continue 
the high calibre of previous ones,”’ 
Prof. Atkeson said. 

A scale model of the feed technol- 
ogy school building to be erected at 
Kansas State will be on exhibition, 
showing the detailed floor plans of 
the building. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


POPULATION INCREASING 
There will be an additional 50 mil- 
lion persons to feed in the U.S. by 
1975, present trends indicate. 








Animal Nutrition 
Progress Outlined 


at N. C. Conference 


RALEIGH, N.C. — New develop- 
ments in the field of animal nutri- 
tion and the significance of these de- 
velopments to the state’s multi-mil- 
lion-dollar livestock industry were 
reviewed at the sixth annual Nutri- 
tion Conference for the Feed Indus- 
try at North Carolina State College 
Dec. 11-12. 

Also claiming the attention of the 
150 delegates from more than a doz- 
en states were two proposals aimed 
at feed industry improvements in 
North Carolina. The proposals came 
from Clyde L. Fore of Siler City 
(N.C.) Mills, Ine., president of the 
North Carolina Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., who was one of the principal 
speakers at the conference. 

The conference was sponsored by 
North Carolina State College in co- 
operation with the North Carolina 
Department of Agriculture and the 
North Carolina Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 

The delegates were welcomed to 
the State College campus by Dean 
James H. Hilton of the college’s 
School of Agriculture, who replaced 
Chancellor J. W. Harrelson on the 
conference program. 

Pointing out that scientists and 
others involved in the problem have 
“only scratched the surface in this 
matter of nutrition,” Dean Hilton 
(soon to become president of Iowa 
State College) cited the need for ad- 
ditional work in preparation for the 
day when the U.S. has a population of 
200 million persons. He said that this 
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figure may be reached by 1975, judg- 
ing by current population trends. 

In his address, Mr. Fore offered two 
recommendations which, he said, “will 
do much to improve the lot of the 
feed industry in North Carolina.” 

One of the recommendations was 
for a committee to work closely with 
the department of agriculture re- 
garding the administration of the 
state feed inspection law. 

“Last year, on more than one oc- 
casion, feed was inspected while still 
in the warehouse of the mill which 
produced it,” Mr. Fore said. “Now 
let's see what could happen in such 
a Case 

“If any deficiency is found, the pro- 
ducer is penalized on a very large 
quantity of feed. Before the results 
of the inspection are known, that 
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same feed will probably be shipped 
to 10 or 15 different dealers. All of 
the feed may be inspected again while 
in the dealers’ hands, and the result 
in such a case would be that the mill 
is penalized twice on the same batch 
of feed. I don’t believe that the legis- 
lature intended any such double pen- 
alty, and I do not think that any 
condition under which feed could pos- 
sibly be inspected twice should be 
permitted to exist. 

“Furthermore, during the past year 
there were called to my attention two 
instances of penalties being assessed 
for substitution of ingredients with- 
out changing the tags. In each case 
the ingredient substituted was far 
superior to the one left out... .” 

Mr. Fore said that under such a 
ruling, the farmer received full value 
and more and yet the mill was penal- 
ized. 

His second recommendation had to 
do with shipment of inferior ingre- 
dients into the state and steps to be 
taken to prevent any shipment of 
ingredients which do not measure up 
to standards of quality on which they 
were sold. 
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CALIFORNIA FEED GROUP 
TO MEET APRIL 16-18 


SACRAMENTO — The Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, will be head- 
quarters for the 29th annual conven- 
tion of the California Hay, Grain and 
Feed Dealers Assn., April 16-18. 

Samuel S. Nisson, Pacific Guano 
Co., Petaluma, association president, 
has named Vincent P. Finigan, War- 
ren Grain Co., San Francisco, as gen- 
eral chairman. 

Convention finance is in charge of 
William F. Drum, Cargill, Inc., San 
Francisco; publicity, Terry Coonan, 








Wilbur-Ellis Co., San Francisco; en- 
tertainment, Edwin L. Iverson, Riv- 
erside Elevators, San Francisco; pro- 
gram, Ivan Brown, E. D. Wilkinson 
Grain Co., San Francisco; golf, J. B. 
Outsen, Outsen Bros. Milling Co., 
San Francisco; bowling, A. J. Gould, 
Wilbur-Ellis Co., and housing, Miss 
E. Murphy, Wilbur-Ellis Co. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONTROL OFFICIALS PLAN 
MEETING AT CLEMSON, S.C. 


CLEMSON, S.C.—The Association 
of Southern Feed & Fertilizer Con- 
tro! Officials will hold its next meet- 
ing June 22-23. This has been an- 
nounced by Bruce Poundstone, secre- 
tary-treasurer, who said that the ses- 
sions will be held at Clemson, S.C. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND SET 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO—Shell- 
mar Products Corp. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ a 
share on the common stock payable 
Jan. 2, 1953 to stockholders of record 
Dec. 15, 1952. Also declared was the 
divident on the corporation’s issue 
of 41. preferred stock. This pre- 
ferred stock dividend of 56%¢ a 
share was payable Dec. 30, 1952 to 
stockholders of record Dec. 15, 1952. 
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MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don't miss 


. and 


help us make the correction as 


a single important issue . . 


quickly as possible by giving 
us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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“The Flour of theTation” 
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| as American planes excel in perform- 
ance, so AMERICAN FLOURS stand out in the bakery when 
the goal is a top quality loaf. This extra measure of baking value 
is guaranteed by the choice of the finest hard winter wheats for 
these famous flours. And the constant availability of such wheats 
is backed by our huge grain storage facilities, sufficient for a 
year’s milling needs. It pays to BUY AMERICAN! 
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Flour Capacity 


4,000 Sacks O 
i Sa erican Flours. inc. 


a 
a G. M. ROSS, President FLEMING ROSS, Vice-President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 


T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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Stale Bread Returns: 


[: YOU were to accept the con- 





circulation news letter of the baking 

sensus as to the average amount industry estimated the average figure many statistical surveys for publica- 

of stale bread returns for the of stale bread returns as_ being tion released the findings of their 
year of 1950 you would find that bak- 38/10% and presented these figures work and the figure given for stale 
ery trade magazine, baking industry to a meeting of bakery owners and bread returns during 1951 closely 
experts and other sources of infor- bakery sales managers in an effort approximated the figure of 38/10% 
mation would generally agree that to stop what was then described as that had been given just previously. 
the average amount of stale bread “a rushing tide of increasing stale Diligent checking of this estimat- 
returns was approximately 3%. bread returns.” ed figure for 1951 stale bread re- 


trade magazine that has conduc.ed 













By February, 1952, a_ restricted A few weeks afterward a bakery turns yielded no great difference 
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(Second in a series by Armour) 


How Would You Solve these Problems? Do you rate as a bake-shop 
trouble-shooter? See how quickly you can answer these two puzzlers. After you've 


decided what you'd do, check the answers given below. 


1. Crmbly Cookies 


Joe, a baker from Ohio, makes ice box cookies. His mix 
originally consisted of flour, sugar, butter, and flavor. His 
cookies were perfect. Not long ago he decided that butter 
was getting too expensive, so he replaced butter with short- 
ening. The cookies were crumbly and unsaleable. He cut 
down on shortening, but that didn’t help. Finally, Joe dis- 


He mixed the dough, put Hn a bun pan, and placed it 
in the refrigerator at 30°F. Next day, he scaled the dough 
into 12-oz. strips, ready for cutting, and put it back in 
the refrigerator for 24 hours before it was cut and baked. 
Using this method, Joe’s results were sometimes good, 
sometimes bad. Why the difference? Have you found the 
clue here? Do you know what was wrong with Joe’s mix? 


tick to Fan 


change the quality or the appearance of the cookie. 
In attempting to overcome the trouble the baker tried 
all kinds of pan grease. 


covered that the following would work part of the time: 


, Cookies 


Another cookie baker from Oklahoma was having trouble 
with his cookies sticking to the pans. A great deal of 
breaking and crumbling ‘resulted which threatened to cut He also found that pan glaze 
didn't help. He even changed his mixing methods, but his 
cookies still stuck to the pan. What's his trouble? How 
would you solve this problem? 


his cookie profits in half. His cookies were popular with 
his customers, so naturally he didn’t want to stop making 
them 


He wanted to solve this problem and still not 


4, Do YOU Have a PUZZLER? No puzzle about these products 
Send it in! It may win a $25 Bond! —we guarantee you'll like them! 


Have you solved a bake-shop problem which might 
, & sullbestumping some of your fellow bakers around 
} ' cthecountry? Send itin! If published by Armour in 
this new series of ads, you'll receive a $25 Defense 
Bond. All contributions become the property of 
Armour. In case of duplicate contributions, only 
the first received will be eligible for an award. Send 
your problem and the solution to “Bake-Shop 
Puzzlers,’ in care of the address below. 


CLOVERBLOOM 





\) ANSWERS: 

1. Investigation showed that Joe's good results came when 
humidity was high. Moisture condensed on the dough and was 
worked in when the strips were scaled. Flour must be mixed with 
moisture to produce gluten, the binding structure of most bakery 
goods. Butter contains moisture, shortening does not. His prob- 
lem was solved by adding the water (2% to 2% ozs. per pound of 
shortening) that was lost when he changed from butter. 


Mee purpose 
HYDROGENATED 
SHORTENING 





Purity —a smooth, snow-white 
hydrogenated shortening that 
does a better job for all your 
needs at lower cost. Guarantees 
lighter cakes, creamier frostings, 
perfect deep-frying every time. 


2. This baker was advised to increase slightly the amount of 
shortening in his mix. He added 2 Ibs. more to every 400 lbs. of 
dough and his sticking problems were licked. 

erTTer, 


Cloverbloom Stabilizer 
improves the texture, con- 
sistency, flavor, and appear- 
ance of your pie fillings, 
meringues, icings, and 


More than 50 products made by Armour glazes. 


to help you bake your very best! 
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Wholesalers Face Up to a 
Present and Future Problem 


and thus the figure becomes accept- 
able for demonstration. 

Since February of this year until 
the present time the increase of 
stale bread returns has grown so 
violently as to attract the editors 





EDITOR’S NOTE: One of the 
highlights of the wholesale bread 
branch session during last fall’s con- 
vention of the American Bakers 
Assn. was the series of presentations 
to help bakers solve problems pecu- 
liar to them as wholesalers. Profes- 
sional voices narrated the material, 
which was prepared under the direc- 
tion of E. J. Sperry, Sperry Indus- 
trial Publications, Chicago. 





and editorial staffs of virtually every 
bakery trade magazine and has alert- 
ed the majority of the thinking 
wholesale bakers into a state of pro- 
test that some remedy be found. 

It is unfortunate that there are 
no authentic figures available as to 
the amount of money being wasted in 
excessive stale bread returns today. 

Figure Growing Rapidly 

Efforts to ascertain an approxi- 
mate figure in combination with fig- 
ures gained from wholesale bakers in 
all parts of the nation would indi- 
cate to the staff presenting this pro- 
gram that there is a great likelihood 
that the average of stale bread re- 
turns has now exceeded 5%. 

If you will accede that the widely 
used figures for 1950 and 1951 are 
at all correct you will be interested 
in this table: 


1951 stale average ...... 3.8% 
1950 stale average ...... 3.0% 
ESOL increase ..... 6.05.5. 8% 
How much money do you think 


that is? 

The amount of money involved is 
far more than you think it is and 
it might be said that when the re- 
production of these slides was re- 
leased to a restricted list of bakers 
throughout the nation they caused 
a furor. First, let’s see how many 
loaves of bread that would be. 

Based on 40 million loaves daily, 
this is an increase of 320,000 “‘stales” 
a day. 

Would you be interested in know- 
ing how many loaves per year that 
would amount to? 

320,000 increased ‘“‘stales” 

daily 

6 days per week 
1,920,000 increased “stales” 
per week 

52 weeks per year 
99,840,000 increased ‘‘stales” 
per year 

million loaves of 
bread yearly. 


Nearly 100 
“stale” 
When you start kicking around 
nearly 100 million loaves of bread 
you are kicking around a consider- 
able pile of money. Estimated in 
loaves this increase in 1951 amounts 
to the total production of all the 
bread bakeries in the U.S. for an 
average period of 2144 days—but may- 
be we had better let you look at 
the answer in dollars and keep in 
mind that the cost figure of seven 
loaves for $1 is merely the cost of 








AND SPEAKING OF 1953 and beyond, we 
respectfully salute all the people 
who help make and sell Atkinson 
flour and all the people who buy it. 
May your days be pleasant and pros- 
perous. May your goals be gained 
and your rewards be great. May time 
greet you brightly and pass by to 


build a glow of good memories. This CURTIS , 
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The maps on hn one shows 4 WHEN WHITMAN RICE AND ReP- NICHOLAS were schoolmates they 

- eac ophies- decided to go into business together. They bought the 
quest of oP Semple Company after the war and have built it into one 
of the largest flour jobbing businesses in Philadelphia. 
Both are 36 years old. Dick Nicholas is interested in 
glee and choral groups and Whit Rice is active in Boys! 


Club work. 
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HENRY GRABER and his son Robert of Graber Millis, Inc. DAVID MA ~ 


: TT. 
soft wheat, deal in grain and its products, and A. Leigh pew Superintenden 
flour jobbers in the Canton area. R.T. Got bschalk, gl Asst. to + 
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Stedman (left), our broker, is talking over ways to tiller, Ay = (left)” detail to 
better serve their business on Atkinson flour. Each Pp i and 

fall, father and son get away for some hunting in Minn- 

esota and South Dakota with Bob Graber.off on longer 

for bir game as often as he can spare the time. 
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what bakers would 
cost.” 


the ingredients 
call the “material 
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Let’s Look at the Money 
National average (wholesale 


estimate) 
Price of bread: 7 loaves for $1 
Increase of 99,840,000 “stales”’ 


in 1951 at 7 loaves for $1 
$14,263,000 

Over $14 million 

This means that during 1951 Amer- 
ican bakers saw over $14 million 
taken out of their profits to pay 
only for the increase in stale bread 
returns. 

It would be well now to take a 
look at the total cost of all stale 
bread returns during the year of 
1951. If you worked for the gov- 
ernment you would have no diffi- 





< ~ 


All the facilities of a most 
modern hotel, perfect serv- 
ice and spotless, air condi- 
tioned rooms-—yet no com- 
mercial hustle and bustle. 


Bayou 
~ for evening cocktails. 


* Just a few minutes from 
“ your room is the Garden 
District, fabulous French 
quarter, famous. night life. 















fr. = 
That elegant Southern hospitality you always associate 
with the great Dixie households greets you at the 
PONTCHARTRAIN Hotel in wondrous New Orleans. 


The PONTCHARTRAIN is New 
Orleans, under one roof. Tradi- 
tional dishes served in the 
Caribbean Room . . . intimate 
musical enjoyment at the 
Bar .. . and the Patio 


Rooms, suites and housekeep- 
ing apartments. Write HOTEL 
PONTCHARTRAIN, 2031 St. 
Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 
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culty understanding all the millions. 
As a wholesale bread baker you may 
be startled and stunned when you 
see these figures. 

Total cost of all stales in 1951, 
3.8% of 40 million loaves per 
day—1,520,000; approximately 
142 millions. 

1,520,000 stales daily 
6 days per week 


9,120,000 stales per week 
52 weeks per year 


18,240,000 

456,000,000 

474,240,000 stales per year 

474,240,000 ‘“‘stales’” per year 
priced at 7 loaves 
for $1 


Approximately 67,750,000 

Nearly $68 million! 

When any baker looks at the figure 
of nearly $68 million and then takes 
a quiet look at bakery profits for 
1951 that baker can hardly help but 
wonder how bakery profits would 
have looked had not this $68 million 
been taken away. 

As stated before every indication 
is that at least another $20 million 
has been added to these losses, based 
on the nearly universal contention 
that stale bread _ returns have 
reached, or are very close to, 5%. 

If you have absorbed the impact 
of the definite possibility of any- 
where from $70 to $90 million being 
the cost of stale bread returns for 
this year—it would be well now to 
inventory a few facts that have a 
definite bearing on this problem and 
its cost. 

Stale bread returns are increasing 
as you read this. 

There is a grave possibility that 
government officials in charge of 
price controls may be guided in their 


negative decisions by the knowl- 
edge of the tremendous stale bread 
returns. 


It is obvious, generally speaking, 
that those men who are in executive 
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charge of the amount of bread that 
is placed in the markets are either 
not exercising proper controls on the 
amount of bread left in individual 
grocery stores—or, these men are 
wilfully overloading the market as 
an aggressive competitive measure 

or, to meet competitive pressure 
in the matter of excess bread on the 
market. 

The Prime Hazard 
apparent increase in 
bread returns has gone to 
limit as to now be the number one 
hazard of bakery profits—and some 
of the figures studied in individual 
bakeries have produced records of 
amounts of stale bread returns that 
are beyond belief. 

The financial statement of 1951 
of one bakery organization showed 
stale bread returns to the extent of 
$330,000—while another bakery do- 
ing $150,000 per month throughout 
1952 showed a stale bread return 
cost of over $10,000—both of these 
being around 7%. 

It would be possible —with no 
great effort to cite a few instances 
of 10% stale bread returns—and 
if one were to back into the field 
of bakeries having 7 to 8% stale 
bread returns it should not be dif- 
ficult to find at least 100 of them. 

Anyone at all conversant with the 
baking industry readily knows that 
in the field of bakeries having 5% 
stale bread returns the list is in 
all aciuality the majority. 

When an inquiring mind goes out 
to find bakeries with a 4% stale 
bread return the field becom2s much 
narrower—and an attempt made to 
find bakeries that have been able 
to stay at the line of 3% stale bread 
returns produces so few _ bakeries 
that it would be highly possible to 
recite such a list in a few minutes 

if such a list were available. 

Yet—actual and positive proof can 
be brought to the effect that stale 
bread returns can be controlled to 
profitable limits without sacrificing 
the position of the baker in the 
market or risking the loss of bread 
sales. 

Further proof can be readily 
brought to show that when bakeries 
decide to do it they can do it with- 
out too great an effort. 


The 


stale 
such a 


The Case for Controls 

Unfortunately —- many bakers fail 
to heed the admonition given years 
ago to install systematic controls 
that would permit the recording by 
the bread salesman of the bread tak- 
en into an individual store each day 

the bread remaining in the store 
from the day before—or the amount 
of bread removed from a_ specific 
store as returnable stale bread. 

More unfortunately —a condition 
has been produced today where in 
many localities throughout the na- 
tion labor unions representing bread 
salesmen are impeding the installa- 
tion of control records for stale 
bread returns—and in some few in- 
stances have issued outright prohibi- 
tions against the installation of any 
method of stale bread control. 

Whether or not bakers who are 
under the jurisdiction of such labor 
organizations will break through 
these wasteful prohibitions is a mat- 
ter based on the development of 
time and an inventory of the amount 
of courage and strength put forward 
by the baker involved. 

But—despite all prohibitions and 
despite all tremendous waste figures 
in the field of stale bread returns 
it can be proved time and time again 
that these stale bread returns can 
be controlled in such a manner as 
to reflect greater profits to the bak- 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING=—— 
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THOROBREAD 


Me peed flout 


HE big corporations have their advantages no 

doubt, but we feel that a small company like 
Arnold of Sterling has something special and unusual 
to offer the flour buyer, too. And that is a degree of 
personal attention to orders that just can’t be matched 
anywhere else. Our customers are necessarily few 
and we give each one the kind of gilt-edged service 
that is hard to find these days. So if you want flour 
that always performs as you expect it to do—try 


THORO-BREAD. 

















ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus, 
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James E. Bowen 


JOINS RED STAR—The Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, has 
appointed James Magee Bowen as 
bakery service technician for the com- 
pany’s South and Southwest territory, 
it has been announced by J. A. Kirk- 
man, Jr., vice president in charge of 
sales and advertising. Mr. Bowen was 
formerly employed as sales and ser- 
vice representative in the area for 
E. P. Mitchell Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
and for the American Breddo Co., 
New York. He has also operated his 
own bakery at Gladewater, Texas, for 
three years and has been associated 
with baking plants in the territory 
including Cotton Bros., Finney’s Bak- 
ery, Wyatt’s and Mrs. Howard’s Bak- 
ery. A graduate of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, Mr. Bowen is a 
member of the Texas Bakers Assn., 
the Texas Production Mens Club and 





the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers. 

er~-There is, however, one great 
impediment in the actual installa- 


tion of such rigid controls and that 
is the fact that such control neces- 
sitates an actual evidence of a 
willingness to work on the part of 
those bread selling executives, their 
supervisory staff and others of the 
bakery who are directly connected 
with the sale and distribution of 
bread. 

There can be no compromise with 
work in this matter. And there can 
be no doubt that the day has gone 
by when it is possible to hire men 
who will operate bread routes ef- 
ficiently and exert a Divine-given 
ability to control their own stale 
bread returns without executive con- 
trol from the management level. 

Time after time it has been prov- 
en that the control of stale bread 
returns without injury to bread sales 
or without injury to over-all market 
condition is entirely feasible and 
possible 

It has been the tradition of the 
baking industry to work best by suc- 
cessful example and it is therefore 
entirely proper and fitting to quote 
at random a few examples that have 
been successful in stale bread return 
control. 

A young bread sales manager from 
a coal mining area in a_ southern 
State became inspired to institute a 
pickup system and a stale bread re- 
turn control system at the same 
time with the result that he has 
rewarded the bakery that employs 
him with a saving of about $112 per 
week in stale-bread, at material cost, 
Which amounts to between $5,000 
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and $6,000 per year—a 
amount of profit. 

More important—the business of 
his bakery has increased by a rather 
large figure because the bread he 
sells in the market is fresh and it 
is a notable fact that the women of 
America have a great love for fresh 
bread and will buy it in preference 
to stale bread. 

Out toward the West—in a mar- 
ket that was notably stale—the son 
of a baker decided to institute con- 
trol because the bakery could no 
longer stand the financial loss of 
its high stale bread returns—the pio- 
neering work performed here again 


sizeable 


brought the same result 
and better sales. 
But—the star of our factual pre- 
sentation is one that we can view 
quite closely for in the opinion of 
the staff who prepared this pro- 
gram the Rochester Bread Co. of 
Rochester, Minn., has the most close- 
ly organized and most carefully 
watched stale bread return control 
system of any bakery in America. 
E. J. Sperry has often said from con- 
vention platforms that the system 
employed at the Rochester Bread 
Co. is in fact a “freshness control” 
and not a “stale control’”—and car- 
ries with it the fundamentals of 


of profit 
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a highly successful 


system. 


bread-selling 


An Historical Record 
Outstanding in this plan of cus- 
tomer control is the fact that it has 
an historical background of so many 
years’ duration that no possible nega- 

tive could be found against it. 
Containing as it does a method 
of the bread salesman writing a 
separate sales ticket for the amount 
of bread taken in and out of each 
individual store—backed up as it is 
with a recapitulation method where- 
by each bread salesman is shown 
his sales in each individual store each 
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week—each 
i3, 26, 39 
markable control system can mir- 
ror the actual bread sales results 
in a grocery store over a period of 
years and can designate exactly 
where supervision is needed. Where 
sales are slipping or increasing. And 
where too much or too little bread 
is being displayed. 

Possibly the greatest testimonial 
to this customer control system at 
the Rochester Bread Co. is the fact 
that their stale bread returns have 
been so nearly eliminated as to cause 
this bakery to cease all reference to 
“stale bread returns” in other 


each 
weeks 


month 
and 52 


period of 
this re- 
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words, it could be 
they do not have 
turns. 

Whether or not siale bread re- 
turns are controlled in each individu- 
al bakery will rest solely on the de- 
cision made by the owners of each 
individual bakery. That the exces- 
sive growth and increase of stale 
bread returns is now finally gnaw- 
ing at the very core of bread profits 
there can be no doubt, and as a fur- 
ther stimulus to thinking on the 
part of those present you are asked 
to look at five paragraphs that were 
correct less than a year ago, but 
now amount to an under-estimation 


said that 
bread re- 


truly 
stale 


of the cost of stales: 

@ Siales of American bakeries would 
feed the two million people of the 
city of Philadelphia for one year. 
@ Stales of American bakeries would 
fced the two million people of the 
state of Kansas for one year. 

@ Stales of American bakeries would 
feed the two million people of the 
state of Iowa for one year. 

@ Stales of American bakeries would 
feed one fourth of the people of Can- 
ada for one year. 

© The yearly total “stale” loss equals 
40¢ for every man, woman and child 
in America. 











better yeast all the time! 
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LOS ANGELES ALLIEDS 
HEAR FOOD OFFICIAL 

LOS ANGELES-—The businessman 
now enjoys the best climate he has 
known in 20 years, thanks to the out- 
come of the presidential election, de- 
clared Ransome M. Calicott, vice 
president of Clinton Cafeterias and 
president of the National Food Coun- 
cil, in his recent speech before the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try of Southern California. 

Business should take advantage of 
this situation to make more friends 
and add to its fund of good-will; Mr 
Calicott, who sits in on many of the 
government sessions in the nation’s 
capitol on food problems, said that 
this situation afforded an opportunity 
to business to take full cognizance 
of its place in the national life and 
its responsibilities to the people 

Mr. Calicott cautioned against ex- 
pecting any “topsy-turvy upheavals 
and radical changes.” Even though 
labor unions may no longer have the 
upper hand, he said, it is more impor- 
tant than ever that they have a fair 
and square deal. 

“Good-will,” he testified, “is not a 
matter of economics, but purely a 
matter of a man’s heart.” Food is the 
source of the world’s troubles, and 
he predicted that there would be no 
stability until the people of the globe 
had enough to eat. James Daugherty, 
Sugar Products Co., presided over the 
meeting. 





BREAD 168 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUALITY STRESSED AT 
DETROIT CLUB MEETING 


DETROIT Bakers should be con- 
cerned in using flour that makes a 
fine loaf of bread, not with its ash 
and protein content, said Claude 
Stratton, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, in addressing the Detroit 
Bakery Production Men’s Club at 
Belcrest Hotel here. 

Mr. Stratton explained wheat mill- 
ing and the quality of different types 
of flour to the club. 

Heading the slate of officers elect- 
ed for the coming year is Herbert 
Hornick, C. F. Smith Co., who was 
elected president. George Hoffman, 
Indian Village Bakery, is vice presi- 
dent; Ralph Tieche, Brolite Co., sec- 
ond vice president, and Mal Thomson, 
Chapman & Smith Co., secretary- 
treasurer. 

Named to the board of directors 
were: Bob Bohringer, Koepplinger's 
Bakery; Marcel Uhrich, Mills Baking 


Co.; Al Bechtold, Kroger Co., and 
George Miller, Ward Baking Co; 
membership committee: Wally Gab- 
ler, Haglestein’s Bakery, and Mal 


Thomson, Chapman & Smith Co.; en- 
tertainment committee: George Dud- 
ley, Fabricon Products, Inc., and 
Cecil Cadwell, Awrey Bakeries, Inc.; 
program committee: Edward Carden, 
J. Edward Carden Co., and Harry 
Wilson, Sander’s Bakery. 


PUMPKIN PIE THREATENED 
BUT N.M. BAKERS ACT 

SANTE FE—The New Mexico 
board of health and state bakers 
moved swiftly to stave off what might 
have abolished that American tradi- 
tion—pumpkin pie for the holidays. 
State legislation of 1951, it was dis- 
covered, required refrigeration of 
pumpkin pies because of possible food 
poisoning. Not only did bakeries run 
out of refrigeration space, but the 
pies took on a greenish tint when re- 
frigerated, making them impossible 
to sell. Bakers took their problem 
to the board of health which approved 
a test method of sanitary wrapping 
and handling of pies. 
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of citric acid or orange juice will im- 
prove the flavor of canned peaches 


+ 3 that are rather flat. 
DO ¥ OU KNOW e we ~ e 4. The moisture content of honey 
is 30% 
5. The color of the bottom crust on 


pies can be improved by using a mix- 


Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects ‘ture of flour and nonfat milk solids 
ee . . Al j for dusting purposes. BAKERS FAIR 


concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 





i i i 





bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 6. To retard the growth of “rope” St. SOUS Se nit 12555 
marking each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 72 for a check in bread, about 4% mono-calcium " 

against the correct statements. Each correct answer counts five poiuts. A phosphate should be used in the Theme of 1953 Associated Retail 
score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. dough. Bakers of America Convention 


7. The average loaf of bread will 
1. When making cookies, no differ- to mixing the yeast, malt and water contain about 30-31% water. 
ence will be noted whether cane or together before adding it to the dough 





8. Powdered eggs contain no mois- ©2Ch pound of powdered eggs. 


beet sugar is used. during the mixing process. ture. In order to reconstitute them. 9. When cooking lemon pie filling, 
There is absolutely no objection 3. The addition of a small amount 4 lb. of water should be used with the best results are obtained by add- 


ing the lemon juice after the filling 
has been cooked. 
PRODUCTION and SALES DEPARTMENTS 2 209 5 mie » 
bringing to a boil 2 lb. of granulated 
sugar and 1 lb. of water. 

11. Before scaling and baking re- 
frigerated layer cake batters, best 
results are obtained by adding % oz. 
of baking powder and 6 oz. of pow- 
dered sugar to each 10-12 Ib. of bat- 
ter. 

12. When baking bread, yeast ac- 
tion is stopped at a temperature of 
io 2. 

13. It takes an average of about 
120 lb. of wheat to produce 100 Ib. 
of straight flour. 

14. When baking French bread, 
best results are obtained by leaving 
the steam on in the oven until the 
loaves have fully expanded. 

15. Bicarbonate of soda is used in 
devils food cakes to aid in the leav- 
ening of the cakes and also to bring 
the cakes on the alkaline side. 


FOR BREAD FOR BREAD mi \y 16. prone _ ee in 
a cool oven at abou . 
PRODUCTION ‘ SALES! \ 17. The addition of one tenth of 1% 


benzoate of soda will decrease the 
tendency for pie fillings to sour read- 
ily in warm weather. 
; 18. On an average, a dozen dough- 
te nuts weighing 1 Ib. will contain about 
jj 3 oz. of absorbed fat. 
: * Flavor 19. When making two crust pies, 
ra tarhle ATA gelatine will produce excellent re- 
G - sults when used as the thickening 
e Closer rain agent for the fruit. 


20. Hollow bottoms in angel food 


cakes may be caused by over beating 
elmproved Freshness ech 


the egg whites. 





e Dough Tolerance 


e Easier Handling Sponge 


e Better + 
Sponge Development e More Appetite Appeal | AR Offers Course 


. . —— 
in Baking Science 
CHICAGO Baking science, an 

eight-week course designed to give 


ry More Oven Spring Ps Repeat Sales = | college men and women an intensive 


survey of the scientific aspects of 








elmproved Machining eo Crust Color Uniformity 








baking, will be offered for the first 


j : ime June 15-Aug. 7 by the Ameri- 

& UTS TT Flour Economy s Smoother Slices p peo Se of Baking. ald 

3 The course is designed to acquaint 

PSEMICHiGea FGlall students with the functions of bak- 
Climatic Conditions 


ing ingredients, their components and 
properties, and processes involved in 
baking from a physio-chemical stand- 
point. 

Prerequisite for the course is one 
year of satisfactorily completed col- 
lege study, including one year of col- 
lege chemistry. Applications should be 
made before April 1 to the registrar, 
American Institute School of Baking, 
400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11. 


e Better Wrapping 








KX 





Valuable In redients por Bakers hand dk Fhe Stene Ga Keen 


a $1,000,000 PLANT 
MAPLE HEIGHTS, OHIO—Law- 
son Milk Co. has announced plans 
for construction of a $1,000,000 bak- 


ery, dairy and ice cream plant to be 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 621 Minna St., San Francisco 1, Calif. built on a 10-acre site here. J. J. Law- 
2921 South Haskell Ave., Dallas 10, Texas 518 First Ave., North, Seattle 9, Wash. aon, company presiGent, said thet 


plans are to open 200 outlets in the 
686 Greenwood Ave., N.E., Atlanta 6, Ga. Cleveland area. 














PheES PEA 


CAKE FLOUR 





COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY (evera/ O//ice1, DENVER, COLORADO 
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GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 
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“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 








TWO BAKERY-TESTED  hsDom 
QUALITY FLOURS ‘¢& 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS Q 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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YOU NEED!MORE THAN LUCK 


* 


* 


To Prevent a Disastrous Fire 


S IT just luck that you have not 
had a bad fire in your bakery yet? 


According to conservative esti- 
mates of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Assn., more than 1,200 other 


bakers were not so lucky last year. 

The year 1951 was the worst on 
record for fires in manufacturing 
and mercantile businesses, with 
which bakeries are classed. The 
amount of damages as reported by 
insurance companies was more than 
$125 million above that of the next 
worst year—1950. 

Insurance never pays for a fire in 
a business. There are always those 
extra losses no insurance covers: 
trade while the debris is being cleared 
and re-building and re-equipping are 
done; in personnel who seek em- 
ployment in a going business; in 
the higher replacement cost of equip- 
ment. 

Carelessness 

What causes bakery fires? In about 
half the cases the fire marshal’s 
report lists the cause as unknown. 
But the same fire marshal inter- 
prets that as carelessness. Where 
causes are known, the two to which 
the largest number of bakery fires 
are attributed are overheating of 
cooking fats, especially in uncov- 
ered kettles, and some fault in elec- 
trical equipment. 

Much is known about the when, 
where and why of bakery fires. For 
example, 80% of them occur at night, 
either after the shop is closed or 
when only a few employees are pres- 
ent. At least one in every four is 
either caused by a fire originating 





ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








. . s . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
osndds, Minn. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








FIRE RETARDANT FLOORS — 
Much can be dons to make your 
bakery safe from a disastrous blaze 
by installing fire retardant foors. 
The flooring here is not only beauti- 
ful, easy to clean, but will retard a 
fire. Improved flooring in recent 
years has added another fire safety 
feature to the modern bakery. 


in another building nearby or causes 
a fire in an adjoining building. Slight- 
ly more fires happen in small towns 
where inspection is inadequate or 
non-existent than in cities. The kind 
of building in which your business 
is housed predetermines not so much 
the likelihood of your having a fire 
but the extent of damages if you 
do have one; 77% of mercantile 


‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
100880, (em eer 


Diudluté, Minrresota 








SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 

LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 















Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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WHICH TYPE?—Fire extinguishers should be conveniently placed through- 
out the bakery and every employee must know how to use them. Here is a 
display of extinguishers, each one designed for a certain use. Which is the 


type for your plant? 


fires are in brick buildings with 
wooden joists, the older type con- 
struction found in every American 
town and city, but only 3% of such 
fires are in fire resistive structures. 

What can you do to prevent a fire 
in your bakery? If you cannot house 
it in a fire resistant building or in 
one equipped with fire retardant 
floors and walls and fire doors be- 
tween manufacturing and sales areas, 
you might install a sprinkler sys- 
tem where you are. Because of the 
greater incidence of fires in unoccu- 
pied business buildings, a sprinkler 
system which automatically turns on 
when temperature exceeds a certain 
limit is as good as a night watch- 
man. Automatic alarms, connected 
with the local fire station, are an 


aT 


additional safeguard, but only in 
cities where firemen are always on 
call and not in the hundreds of 
small towns dependent on volunteers. 


Extinguishers Necessary 

No bakery is too small for a fire 
extinguisher. But not just any fire 
extinguisher will do. There is no 
such thing as an all-purpose extin- 
guisher. You must have one that 
will work with the kind of fire you 
may, because of the nature of your 
business, expect. 

Fires are classified A, B and C. 
Although Class A fires do sometimes 
happen in bakeries, the overwhelm- 
ing majority of bakery fires are Class 
B and C. An extinguisher that will 
put out a Class A fire, ordinary com- 



























Boost Your Cake Business with a 
Show Case Full of BUSH WEDDING 
CAKE ORNAMENTS Including the 


Revolutionary New Low Cost Cake 
Tiers! 


Many of America’s smarter bakers today have 
learned that you can increase the number and 
size of wedding cake orders simply by stock- 
ing and showing a larger selection of Bush 
wedding cake ornaments! Universally appre- 
ciated for their striking beauty and superior 
construction, they are worthy of a place on 
YOUR wedding masterpieces! Over 40 dif- 
ferent styles and sizes in a complete range 
of prices to suit every customer's needs! . : 
Bush’s New Wedding Cake Tier Separators 
made from beautifully white styrene fulfill a 
long-felt need for quality separators priced so 
low the cost can be included in the price of 
the wedding cake. Order from your Supply 
House today. 


P. S. Have you seen the won- 
derful Bush Bowl Scrapers 
yet? Nothing like them! 


... by Leon D. Bush 


World's Largest Manufacturer 
of Cake Ornaments 


Dept. A, 4250 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 








*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO.. Russell. Kansas 


ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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-¢ Your BEST FLOUR | 
| HIGH-SPEED OPERATIONS! 
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You'll find no finer short patent flour on the 
market than Quaker Bakers Flour—no finer 
flour for today’s changing baking formulas—no 
finer flour for modern high-speed production! 


Quaker Bakers Flour is milled under the 
high standards of The Quaker Oats Company, 
and constantly laboratory-checked for uniform- 
ity. What’s more, you can buy this practical, 
unchanging-quality flour at a practical price. 
Get full information now. Call, write or wire... 








xas; and Los Angel 








Renny flours make baking surer 


in many ways. Their uniform re- 





sponse day after day enables the 
baker to standardize his loaf at a 
high level of excellence. And their 
trouble-free performance keeps pro- 
duction costs at the minimum. We 

~ know that if you try RODNEY flours 
Mm in your bakery you will never be 
; satisfied with less than the outstand- 


ing results these flours produce. You 





will be glad you tried them. 





















































SPH ery 
Mis a 
RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 




















KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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Children Like 
GOOD BREAD 


—and eat lots of it 


You can depend on good 


bread Every Time when you use 


GOOCH'S BEST 
4 Performance FL OURS 


GOMEC— AKSARBEN 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 5,000 Cuts. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bus. 
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bustibles such as wood, textiles and 
rubbish, may be effective on a Class 
B fire, one in oils and greases, but 


YOUR CUSTOMERS WiLL . . 
will not only not put out but will 


é be extremely dangerous used on a 
T » Class C fire, involving electrical ma- 
Jan chinery. 















INA Be prepared to fight a bccnceaed B Quality, Uniformity, 
or C fire with one of the inexpensive 

| T extinguishers made for putting out Laboratory Control 
DAINTY PR N such blazes quickly. Their effect is to 
blanket and smother the fire, and 

ad all work without water. The vapor- HOSTESS 
izing liquid extinguisher contains 
a ro ad TE carbon tetrachloride and is operat- SUPERCAKE 


ed either by pumping the handle 
or by turning a hand wheel. The 
carbon dioxide extinguisher has a 
horn-like nozzle through which the Cake Flours 
gas escapes when a valve is opened. 
The dry chemical extinguisher, con- 


Special 
Thrifty homemakers will 


be delighted with the fresh 


beauty and fast colors 


: : taining carbon dioxide, has the ad- The 
Mente Dainty Prints add vant of a longer ronge when dis 
‘ vantage of <¢ yer ronge whe S- Ph 
to their home and charged than either of the other Mennel Milling Co. 
wardrobe. types. As carbon dioxide is a non- TOLEDO, OHIO « eA. 


conductor of electricity, it is saf- 
est to use around electrical equip- 
ment. 

How many extinguishers you need 
depend on the size of your shop. 
But whether you have one or a hun- 
dred, keep them all in plain sight 
where personnel can find them with- 
out hunting when a fire occurs. Show 











Mente’s serviceable, attrac- 
tive, Dainty Print bags 

are sure to bring 

many new customers. 


Mennel 








Write, wire or phone 











our nearest office all employees how to handle them The Standard Others 
for quotations. before a fire happens. aa 
q Never buy an extinguisher which Strive to Reach 
does not bear either the Underwrit- 
ers Labor’ -ries or the Factory Mu- 
Dept. N tual Laboratories seal of inspection, 
Patterns any of which is reliable. Such an ex- 
MENTE & CO INC ood tinguisher gives years of dependable FLOUR 
colors a ee SickeheiE intestines 
hy Sane ct || service it maintained according to | SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
lease ; ‘ : ae A ne CORPORATION 
Box 1098 Box 690 Box 204 cae Though extinguishers need little care, 580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
Savannah New Orleans Houston taste they do have to be serviced occa- MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
sionally to be ready whenever Mills at Springfield, Minn. 
needed. 

















Inspect Your Plant 
Be your own fire inspector if you 
live in a town that has no inspection 


service. Not just once a year, but CAHOKIA FLOUR C0 
1 every month or two, look your place ” 
There sa WORLD of over for fire hazards. Your base- ST. LOUIS. MO 

ment is your most vulnerable fire . . 


. aware : : 
point; 42.7% of mercantile fires be- 
QUALITY in eee si ene, Do a pong Rete me 
elsewhere, an accumulation of trash, 
JENNISON Flours particularly oily waste? If so, get rid THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
s 











MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 




















of it. A clean shop is less likely to 3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tl. 
burn than one where litter is al- Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
lowed to collect. Producers of 


Inspect your electrical equipment DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 
‘ ie ENNISON 0. from fuse box to appliances. Are 


all fuses the right type and _ size 






ENCORE 
Hv ing 





























Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. _ sage ge in good condition? Gall \ 
Inless your electrical equipment was zallatin Valley Milli C 
3 1 LN ey Milling Co. 
MAin 8637 installed by a qualified electrician, Mu mM NTANA ™ 

have one look over the installations LIN 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA now. Gas appliances, not because Flours and Grain 

they are in themselves less hazard- D.R Fisher, Mgr. BELGRADE.MONT 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA ous but because they are seldom 














installed by amateurs, are involved 
in bakery fires about one tenth as 
often as electrical appliances. 
Everyone whose business is fire, 
from the state fire marshals down to 
the local fireman, agrees that peo- 
ple rather than things cause most 


fires. You, your personnel from your BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
















Country -Milled 








from Country-Run | head baker down to your errand 
Wheat located in boy, are all fire hazards because of 
the heart of | what you do or fail to do. 


America’s foremost 


pane cliente Smokers set fire to stores as well GAR LA ND MILLS 





panty as to standing timber; not every INC 

nid 7 bakery has a no-smoking rule which GREENSBURG, INDIANA 
INDEPENDENT all employees and customers obey. ; 
OWNER The electric wire that needs new Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 


MANAGED 











insulation causes a fire because none 
is supplied by a responsible person. 
The boiling fat in a doughnut kettle 


“Yhe dribbles over and ignites because HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. BF: some person neglected to wipe it up For Bakers 














in time to prevent ignition. Or a pile : sil; 
. c . 
_"MEPHERSON. KANSAS © | BOP Ue Migs inva closed closet | Lh€ Morrison Milling Co. 
Geen ye eS Re aeRO 2 SPS Denton, Texas 


ne a as a : flare into spontaneous combustion be- 
aes: cause of human carelessness. 





Emphatically Independent 
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A Vhew Yar « « « A year in which new lives 


will grow and old ones fade. A year in which history may be made....In 1953, The 


Kansas Milling Company will continue to serve you in the same dependable manner 
that has built for them a history of enviable reputation — and a place of respect in the 


milling industry. 


The hansas Milling Company : Wichita, hansas 


Mills at Wichita, Cherryvale, and Moundridge, Kansas — Marion, Ohio 
CAPACITY, 12,000 CWTS. STORAGE, 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


When you buy POLAR BEAR you buy “good 
baking” because this famous brand is made from 
superior wheats. The half-century quality tradi- 
tion of POLAR BEAR demands that only the 
choicest, most select type of wheats be ground. 
When you have POLAR BEAR in your plant, 
you can be confident that you are baking the best. 


Ralph C. Sowden 


Founded by President 


Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 





























The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 
== ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS = 
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47» BIG 


AMERICAN BEAUTY CAKE 


» Gun [b/ 
EASTER 


PROMOTION! 













NEXT MONTH IN THIS 
masaewe! 













. 
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- See, 
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HOLD EVERYTHING! It’s the biggest 
’n bestest yet—Russell-Miller’s Easter 
Promotion for 1953! 
A brand new kit of sales helps to put you right up front in 
the Easter Profit Parade! 

Watch for the full story next month! If you want 
complete details now, ask your Russell-Miller salesman, or 
write or wire direct to 


B. RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
' Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN BEAUTY and other Fine Bakery Flours 
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items discussed in this department 
may be obtained by writing the 
Reader Service Department of: 


No. 3326—Cookie 
Tray 


Sheppard Baking Co. is presenting 
its Betty Jane “Made With Butter” 





cookies to customers in a new over- 
tray, 


wrapped cookie designed and 





manufactured by 
Trays Corp. The 


Standard Folding 
Tripl-Tite Tray in 
which the cookies are packed have 
a double reinforced bottom and tri- 
ple thick ends which give rigidity to 







A reader service feature announcing the development of new and improved products, 
new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. Claims made 
in this department are those of the firm concerned. Further information on any of the 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 So. 6th St. 


New Propvwets 
e 


/ New Services 
S 


New Lirerature 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


the package, thereby, offering pro- 
tection to the cookies in transit and 
in stacking, states the manufacturer. 
Further information may be had by 
checking No. 3326 and mailing the 
coupon. 


No. 3319—Screw 
Conveyor 


The M-H Standard Co. has avail- 
able a 6 in. diameter stainless screw 
conveyor. Standard sections are right 
hand 6 in. diameter, 6 in. pitch by 
9 ft. 10 in. long, % in. thick type 
304 stainless steel flight welded to 
2 in. stainless steel pipe which is 
bushed and drilled for standard 1'»2 
in. diameter coupling shafts. The 
screw is stocked in two styles: in- 
dustrial and “saniscrew"’ (continu- 
ously welded to the pipe on both sides 
of the flight). The entire screw is 
polished to a No. 4 finish. In addi- 
tion to the stock size of 6 in. right 
hand, left hand and all standard and 


eS ee ee ee 


No. 2536 Conveyor Terms 
No. 3317— Food Cabinet 
No. 3318 Teflon Bulletin 
No. 3319-—Screw Conveyor 
No. 3320--Storage Rack 


No. 3321. Wrapping Machine 


Others (jist numbers) 


NAME.. 


Send me information on the items marked: 


C] No. 3326 
[ No. 3327 


COMPANY....... eens cocccces 
PRs 6 8a bc daasciagwuge ten 


CLIP OUT — FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 


No. 3322 
C1] No. 3323 
. 3324 
No. 3325 


Furnace 
Thermo-Alarm 
Anti-Fog Liquid 
Metal Container 
Cookie Tray 
Filling Machine 


ee ee 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 
(Sec. 34.9, 

P. L. & R.) 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


tamp necessary if mailed in the United States 








§ Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


rr 


special sizes from 4 in. to 12 in. are 
available. This includes variations in 
pitch, thickness, pipe size, length and 
design. Screws are also made up on 
order in other materials such as 
monel, nickel, aluminum, bronze and 
steel. The screws are sold separately 
or as parts of complete systems. 
Check No. 3319 and mail the coupon 
for complete information. 


No. 3317—Food 
Cabinet 


Several changes in 
model Transitray food 
delivery cabinets have been intro- 
duced by the Bevles Co. The ma- 
jor switch is from corrugated side 
walls to smooth aluminum alloy walls. 


the earlier 
storage and 
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A patented 


slide 
that lifts the latch to open the door 
has been added. Reinforced through- 
out, the new Transitray rolls on dou- 


fingertip control 


ble, ball 
wheels. 


bearing, rubber’ caster 
The interior provides 48 tray 


guides, designed to accommodate 
standard pans or trays. Super and 
economy models are offered. For 
complete details and prices, check 
No. 3317 and mail the coupon. 

y ope N 4 

No. 3320—Storage 
Rack 

A new line of alloy aluminum 
“add-a-racks” is now offered by 
Crescent Metal Products, Inc. Each 
vertical unit is self-contained and 


free-standing. Units can be added or 
moved as needed, the company points 
out. Corrugated ledges located on 
the sides of each unit act as run- 
ners for standard food pans. Shelves 
are formed by the food pans which 
are placed in the racks. The racks 
are built in a variety of models to 
accommodate standard meat plat- 
ters and lugs, 18x26 bun pans, as 
well as other standard food pans. 
Units are available with six ledges 
for lugs and 12 or 23 ledges for plat- 
ters and pans. For added informa- 
tion check No. 3320 and mail the 
coupon. 


No. 3322—Furnace 


Production of a _ horizontal oil- 
fired furnace with a range of 80,000 
to 180,000 B.T.U. is underway by 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. The 
furnace is installed by suspension 
from eyebolts, which are integral 
parts of the unit. Burner parts are 
supported within a heavy-gauge 
frame. Blower and motor are cradled 
in rubber and an automatic feed- 
type humidifier is optional equipment. 
The cabinet is finished in blue-green 
baked enamel. In large rooms re- 
quiring more 


than 180,000 B.T.U., 
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David Harum 
says: 


“Nebraska wheat 
produces flour 
of excellent 
baking quality” 


Call for 


DAVID 
HARUM 


Bakery Flours 
68th Year 


LEXINGTON 
Mill & Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 
change Bldg., 


934 Ex- 
Memphis, Tenn. 








ee ” 

The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








Jonathan Hale & Sons, Inc. 
3° MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








CODING AND MARKING 


“Code dating and marking machines for the flour 
milling and baking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Illinois 











L 


Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN “te COLORADO 
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multiple units may be installed, con- 
trolled generally by an _ individual 
thermostat located near each fur- 
nace. More information is available 
by checking No. 3322 and mailing the 
coupon, 


No. 3323—Thermo- 
Alarm 


Mack Electric Devices, Inc., is of- 
fering a_ self-contained, automatic 
alarm system that permits 24-hour 
maintenance of a constant range in 
refrigerators and bakery freezers. 
The alarm sounds a warning buzzer 
when unsafe temperature limits are 








Famous food processor 
celebrates 75th Anniversary 






Chapman & Smith 
Company, food processor 
for the baking industry 
exclusively, celebrates 75 happy 
years of service. Top quality 
and an endless stream of 
merchandising ideas—that’s 
what’s put Rolling Pin products 
in the position of leadership 
they hold today. And the most prized 
possession of Chapman & Smith is the 
friendship and respect of the industry it 
has striven so conscientiously to serve. 


Diamond Jubilee Promotions! 


There will be many new and unusual 
Rolling Pin products to celebrate this 
Diamond Jubilee year. Even more im- 
portant than the products will be the 
attention - compelling, sales - producing 
advertising ideas that will accompany 
them. Ask your Rolling Pin representa- 
tive to show you the opening gun in the 
biggest year of all! 


Minute Editorial 


A good merchant will merchandise his 
store according to the sales volume 
which he expects to obtain, rather than 
that which he has high hopes for. In 
this way his inventory position will sel- 
dom get out of line. 


GEORGE HANSEN, 
Dept. Store Economist 


FREE! The greatest collection 


* of tested selling ideas 
from bakers ever put together 
in a book. Worth $5.00. Want 
a free copy? Write us toda) 





» 


1878 + Diamond Jubilee - 1953 


CHAPMAN & SMITH CO. 


ROLLING PIN SQUARE 
MELROSE PARK, ILL. 
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reached, the company states. The 
unit plugs in a 110-115 volt AC 60- 
cycle outlet and can be fastened 
to walls by one screw. The alarm 
consists of a thermostat enclosed in 
a hermetically-sealed, frost free tube 
that is placed in cabinets or near 
the material to be protected. Tem- 
perature changes cause the thermo- 
stat to activate the operating mech- 
anism which in turn sounds the warn- 
ing buzzer. Thermostats are factory 
calibrated from 0°F to 50°F or to 
specified temperatures for special ap- 
plications from 10° to plus 300°F. 
For additional information check No. 
3323 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3325—Metal 
Container 


This new metal container for Mrs. 
Cotton’s Fruit Cake features a pic- 
torial cover lithographed in full col- 
or. To obtain greater interest the 
design was extended down the side 


« 





of the cover where it disappears un- 
der the roll edge. Recently intro- 
duced by Cotton Brothers Baking Co., 
the new can was designed and sup- 
plied by Pletcher & Pollack as rep- 
resentatives of Atlantic Can Co. 
Check No. 3325 and mail the coupon 
to secure more information. 


No. 3324—Anti-Fog 
Liquid 


Industrial Products Co. announces 
a new anti-fog liquid for use on glass 
and plastic surfaces where fogging 
and steaming presents a_ problem. 
It is effective for cleaning and treat- 
ing windows, mirrors, refrigerated 
showcases and store windows, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. Called IPCO 
Fog-Free, the liquid is packaged in 
4 oz. “squeeze spray” plastic bottles 
and is also available in quart and 
gallon bulk units. Complete infor- 
mation may be obtained by check- 
ing No. 3324 and mailing the coupon. 


No. 3318—Teflon 
Products Bulletin 


A new eight-page bulletin has been 
issued by the Packing Division, Ray- 
bestos- Manhattan, Inc., featuring 














Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
e and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cooki 


CRACKER KING —cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 


PASTRY KIN G—low visc 


osity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





QUALITY FROM EVERY ANGLE 







KANSAS 
DIAMOND 

BAKERY 
FLOUR 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
- Capacity 3,000 Cwrts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO i 
Genera! Offices. Great Falls. Montana 1 
Please hove your representative call and give me complete infor. | 
mation about milling flour to my individual specifications. ! 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS 


LA GRANGE 
FLOURS 


General Offices: Great Falls. Montana 


Eastern Office; 1625 Merwin St 





Cleveland. Ohio 


l.a Grange Flours, whether plain or en- 
riched, remain the same high standard, de- 
pendable flours that have characterized the 
products of La Grange Mills over the three 
quarters of a century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident 
but the result of painstaking care in wheat 
selection and careful milling. 





You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 











LA GRANGE MILLS 


Red Wing, Minnesota 
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R/M Teflon products. Included in the 
R/M Teflon line are gaskets, rings 
in irregular shapes, sheets, tubes, 
rods, tape, braided and plastic pack- 
ings, packings for stuffing boxes and 
valve stems, and Vee-Flex packing 
rings. R/M Teflon products, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer, protect 
against acids, solvents and alkalies. 
Check No. 3318, mail the coupon and 
the bulletin will be mailed to you. 


No. 3327—Filling 
Machine 


A new filling machine, offering im- 
provements in the Geyer depositor 
and scaler, has been developed by 
the Filler Machine Co., Inc. The ma- 
chine contains a pan greasing at- 
tachment that automatically greases 
pans before batter is deposited, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. It han- 
dles two standard cup cake frames 
abreast as well as larger deposits 
such as layers, loafs and other soft 
cakes. Changes to different size pans 





can be made. Contact parts of the 
new Geyer machine are of stainless 
steel, including one piece hoppers 
with rounded corners. Seams are 
welded smooth and parts, which can 
be removed for cleaning, are fitted 
with sanitary threads. All gearing is 
enclosed and pistons are of the “O” 
ring type. The machine is centrally 
lubricated. For complete details 
check No. 3327 and mail the coupon. 


No. 3321—Wrapping 
Machine 


The Battle Creek Bread Wrapping 
Machine Co. has announced the man- 
ufacture of a new wrapping machine 
for wrapping large cakes and sweet 
goods at speeds ranging from 50 to 
70 units a minute. The new machine 
is known as the company’s model 
47-B wrapping machine, and can be 
adjusted to accommodate packages 
within the following range: for 
length, 4% in. to 13 in.; for width, 
3% in. to 8 in.; for height, 1% in. to 
4% in. Angel food, layer and sponge 
cakes, as well as the usual rectangu- 
lar shapes can be handled, states the 
manufacturer. The new machine has 
been designed so that accessories 
as an automatic card and U-board 
feeder, thermoplastic labeler, label 
imprinter, electric eye for printed 
papers and underfold sealing can be 
added. The wrapping machine han- 
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dles the usual types of self sealing 
papers. For further’ information 
check No. 3321 and mail the coupon. 


No. 2536—Conveyor 
Terms, Definitions 


A 64-page manual on standard no- 
menclature for conveyor types and 
parts has been published by the Con- 
veyor Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn. The glossary is designed to save 
time and money and avoid confusion, 
according to the publisher. The ter- 
minology has been adopted by the 
association’s members and is the offi- 
cial standard for the industry. Copies 
of the manual may be obtained by 
circling No. 2536 and returning the 
coupon. 


Also Availabie 


The following new products and 
services have been described in de- 
tail in recent issues of this journal. 
Information about them still may 
be obtained. Jot the appropriate num- 
ber or numbers on the accompanying 
coupon and drop in the mail. 

No. 2504—Brochure on bags, Bag- 
pak Division, International Paper Co. 

No. 2505—Industrial plant sweeper, 
Multi-Clean Products, Inc. 

No. 3296—Cake tier separators, 
Leon D. Bush. 

No. 3299—Delivery cart, Coleman 
Division, Fanner Metal Products Co. 

No. 3300 — Panning equipment, 
Union Machinery Co. 

No. 3301—Folder on decorations, 
Wesco Products. 

No. 3302—Floor machine circular, 
Hild Floor Machine Co. 

No. 3303—Hot-cold cabinet, Cres- 
cent Metal Products, Inc. 

No. 3304—Melted shortening unit, 
Ferry Steel Products & Equipment 
Co. 

No. 3305—Portable pH meter, bat- 
tery operated, Photovolt Corp. 

No. 3306—Centrifugal pump bulle- 
tin, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 

No. 3307—Bag and label sealing 
machine, Mercury Heat Sealing 
Equipment Co. 

No. 3308—Self-sticking product la- 
bel, Goodren Products Corp. 

No. 3309—Booklet on financial man- 
agement, Chapman & Grimes, Inc. 

No. 3310—Truck decals, American 
Decalcomania Co. 

No. 3311—Welded seal 
Plastic Packaging Co. 

No. 3312—Loading dock cover, At- 
las Products Co. 

No. 3313—Cabinet temperature 
control, Food Technology, Inc. 

No. 3314—Interfolded wax tissue, 
Rhinelander Paper Co. 

No. 3315—Cellophane printing 
method, Dobeckmun Co. 

No. 3316—Refrigerated display 
case, Lern, Inc. 
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Wrapping Machine 
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STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS 








Sa 4 
ET WEIGHT 300 POUNS 





Active Dry 


| YEAST 


COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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STEADY SELLER 


POEL LAE ELON 











Self-Promoting Package for 10 Ibs. of Flour 
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e Woven Colored Borders (Non-Fading) 
— in Blue, Red or Green 


© Appealing — because it’s so useful. 
Just watch women carry them out! 


y Alay iealhiy Mew 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY ° BUFFALO ° NEW YORK 
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Be right on the oceanfront. .Superb _ 
cuisine. Luxury hotel—air condition- =-- 
ed, heated. ... big crystal water 
pool, sundeck. Enjoy planned enter- 
tainment, music, dancing. Game 
rooms — cocktail lounges — restful 
patio- zestful recreations. . cabanas. 


Free parking on premises. 
Write for information today. 
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Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 


“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 

















MEMBERSHIP GROWING IN 
CHICAGO WOMEN’S GROUP 


CHICAGO—A luncheon meeting, 
climaxing a successful membership 
campaign, was held by the Chicago 
Master Bakers Women’s Assn. at the 
Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 10. 
Sixteen new members were admitted 
to the organization at the gathering. 
The luncheon was followed by cards 
and special entertainment. 

Mrs. Henry Dietz, Dietz Bake Shop, 
Chicago, announces that the member- 
ship drive will continue, and that 
persons interested in joining the 
group should contact her at the bak- 
ery address, 4152 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago, or call her at JUniper 8-8624. 
The club meets at the Bismarck the 
second Monday of each month. 


—————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NATIONAL SUGAR CO. 
BUYS CLEVELAND SITE 


NEW YORK—The National Sugar 
Refining Co., one of the country’s 
largest refiners of cane sugar, has 
purchased from the Nickel Plate and 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroads 
a three-acre tract of land in Cleve- 
land. The property is presently used 
by Nickel Plate as a car storage and 
switching facility. 

Construction will begin shortly on 
the site on a refined sugar warehouse 
with complete facilities for rail and 
truck shipments of the company’s 
three brands, Jack Frost, Arbuckle’s, 
and Quaker sugars. 





——~=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ADULT EATS 1,570 LB. 

The average adult eats about three 
quarters of a ton—or 1,570 lb.—of 
food a year. In other words, if you’re 
of average size, you eat your weight 
in food every six to eight weeks, or 
about seven times a year. 


100 GIFTS BOLSTER SPIRIT OF 
ILL BAKERY SALESMAN 


ALBANY, N.Y.—An Albany bakery 
salesman, who has been off the job 
three weeks because of illness, was 
showered with nearly 100 gifts from 
his customers. 

The surprise “deluge” occurred at 
the home of Basil H. Wheeler, who 
has been serving residents in the 
Nassau area 14 years. 

Mr. Wheeler, a driver for the Frei- 
hofer Baking Co., was a favorite with 
young and old along his route. The 
gifts were taken to his home by Mrs. 
Raymond Delaney and Mrs. Emma 
Jacobs, who represented the neigh- 
borhood donors. 

During his illness Mr. Wheeler has 
received hundreds of cards from his 
host of acquaintances. 
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Easy, Accurate 
and Economical 


FLOUR ENRICHMENT 
AND BLEACHING 





(27 


The ORIGINAL Starch Base, 
Low Ash Enrichment Mixture 


Oxylite 





oe Cut ae ; 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 


Ftoneens an Food Cnuichment 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 















SUCCESSFUL DONUT 


A 
YSINESS CALLS F 
coast EQUIPMENT and MIX 











‘DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 





393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 





E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 


Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 














A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building * New York, N.Y. 








Cente TMNT FLouRING mits a 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 9 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - 





WENATCHEE - 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 





Storage 


NEW SPOKANE _MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S: MOST“MODERN 
Ree oe 


al 


pos ad 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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EAGLE ROLLER MILLCO. 
NEW ULM, MINN. q 


Milled with infinite care and skill 
from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 








agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 








Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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For top baking performance, you can 
take for granted superior results from 
PAGE’S flour. For this famous flour 
has a background of the finest wheat 
selection made possible by the ad- 
vantageous location of our mills at 
Topeka, where wheat can be drawn 
without penalty from four major pro- 
ducing states. 


OMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INc. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL “Siarren Mi 
BIXOTA cen 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


CREAM of WEST Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL Sp rin g Paten ts 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





















RED WING, MINNESOTA General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








6 . 99 AHi h Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- | ~ ' ST. LOUIS, 
Diamond D” = figese aii co d. F. IMBS MILLING CO.™ vo. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated pstniprajhcnasiathainaiaaaniaaguenctcnconed 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


3 BAKER FLOURS 

















that give 
of wind 


TEA TABLE 






THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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from golden waves of grain 


Only the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 
produce higher quality products. 





KING MIDAS FLOUR 


A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS S Pv MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Kiging the Baker’s Doorbell 





Ben Beierle has 
Bakery in Denver. 

9 

Lorey'’s Bakery celebrated its 15th 

anniversary with the opening of new 

and larger quarters in San Pedro, Cal. 

o 
Mrs. Bob 


opened Beierle 


a 


Mr. and Young have 


opened Young’s Bakery in Encinitas, 
Cal. Mr. Young was formerly asso- 
ciated in the operation of a bakery 
in San Diego. 
° 

The Howell Biscuit Co., wholesale 
distributor of cookies and crackers, 
has purchased a building in Webb 
City, Mo., and has made extensive 


alterations. The company will have 
a sales force of 28 working out of 
Webb City and, in addition, an office 
force and warehouse workers. 


ae 
Dale C. Brown and Kenneth C. 
Seats, both employed by Mission 


Service Bakers, Oklahoma City, have 
moved their families to Oklahoma 








S 


here was no time to stop, see? 
She comes running out from 
behind this parked car right 
under my wheels. Her hair is in pig- 
tails, and with the sun shining on it, 
she might have been my kid. We got 
her to the hospital. It took 3 pints 
of blood lo bring her around, All I 
have to do is remember the sound of 


those screaming tires—and | know 


Give Blood Now 
CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 





why I'm giving blood.’ 

Yes, all kinds of people give blood 
—truck drivers, office workers, sales- 
men. And—for all kinds of reasons. 
But whatever your reason, this you 
can be sure of: Whether your blood 
goes to a local hospital, a combat 
area or for Civil Defense needs— this 
priceless, painless gift will some day 
save an American life! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


Business Executives! 
y Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “tyes” to most 
of them, you—and your com- 
pany—are doing a needed job 
for the National Blood Program. 


Have you given your em- 
lovees time off to make 
sjlood donations? 


Has your company given 
any recognition to donors? 


| | 


| | 


Do you have a Blood Do- 
| | nor Honor Roll in your 
~ company ? 





Have you arranged to have 
a Bloodmobile make regu- 
lar visits? 


Has your management en- 
dorsed the loeal Blood 
Donor Program? 


Have you informed your 
employees of your com- 
pany’s plan of co-opera- 
tion? 


Was this information 
given through Plant Bul- 
letin or House Magazine? 


Have you conducted a 
Donor Pledge Campaign 
in your company ? 


Have you set up a list of 
volunteers so that effi- 
cient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 
Remember, as long as a single 
pint of blood may mean the dif- 
ference between life and death 
for any American ... the need 
for blood is urgent! 
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City from Hutchinson where they 
were previously employed by the firm. 
John W. Rather of Greenfield, Ind., 
has moved to Oklahoma City, where 
he is employed by the Royal Baking 
Co. 


8 


Eve M. Greene has become the 
owner of a Los Angeles downtown 
bakery, Broadway Bakery. 


© 
The trade mark ‘“Mother’s Fruit 
Cake” has been given to Mother's 


Cake & Cookie Co., Oakland, Cal. 
e 
Jack Wilson has opened Kay’s Pas- 
try Shoppe in Shawnee, Okla. Mr. 
Wilson also owns and operates a cafe 
in Shawnee. 
= 


The Gold Medal Baking Co. of 
Scranton, Pa., has sold an abandoned 
warehouse building for $10,000, ac- 
cording to Thomas Mineo, preisdent. 
The building has about 9,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space. 


The Globe, department store in 
Scranton, Pa., has opened a new bak- 
ery shop on its street floor. 

@ 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Colley, 
operators of Colley’s Home Bakery, 
Seattle, for many years, have sold 
their business to Eugene Moore. 

? 

Arthur Sandison, with his son, Gor- 
don, Sandison’s Bakery, Port Angeles, 
Wash., made an extensive trip to 
Scotland and Europe, returning re- 
cently. The elder Sandison learned 
his trade in a Scottish bakery 40 
vears ago, before emigrating to the 
US. 

8 

A business name has been filed for 
Reitzer’s Pie & Pastry Shop, Buffalo, 
by Kenneth F. Reitzer. 

e 

Otto Braun Bakery Equipment, 
Buffalo, has filed plans with the city 
to erect a manufacturing and storage 
building at a cost of $20,000. 

° 

H. Joasalu and G. and L. Laupman 
have filed declaration of their part- 
nership in the business of European 
Bakings in Vancouver. 

8 

The bakery formerly occupied by 
L. Heubner in Lemay, Mo., St. Louis 
suburb, has been taken over by Carl 
Mueller. 

€ 

A new bakery has been opened by 

William J. Reeser in St. Louis. 
9 

William Jaudes, a veteran St. Louis 
baker, has closed his bakery, known 
as Jaudes Bakery. 


@ 
Albert Millman has opened Al's 
Bakery in Akron, Colo. 
@ 
The Rolling Pin and Pastry & 


Donut Shop is a new retail bakery 
recently opened in Longmont, Colo. 
The owner is Edward Bock. 
Q 
New panel delivery 
been added by General 
Enid, Okla., and the A. 
Co., Stillwater, Okla. 
@ 
The Turner Baking Co., Borger, 
Texas, established a year ago, is now 
being operated by Don Dilley and 
Troy Weems. 


trucks have 
Baking Co., 
& M. Baking 


Butter Krust Bakery, Oklahoma 
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For over 74 years, MOTHER HUBBARD has been a 
quality yardstick the country over. Constant testing 
and re-testing is your guarantee that this same high 
standard is maintained from year to year. Entrust 
your baking results to MOTHER HUBBARD FLOUR 

. you'll be amazed at the greater yield, 


finer flavor, and better keeping qualities! 












100 LBS NET x 
Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota } 


Other Famous HUBBARD Flours: 


SPRING MAIDE KING HUBBARD 
SUPERLATIVE SONNY HUBBARD 


o« RTT sas 


Pn Tre 








MAnUFACTURED 8Y 


Hubbard Milling @mpany 


Mankato. .Minn. 
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MOTHER HUBBARD 
BAKERS 
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City, has purchased 17 new delivery 
trucks. 


Mrs. Pemberton’s Bakery, Okla- 
homa City, has installed a new bread 
slicing machine. 

ca 

The Golden Krust Bakery, Alva, 
Okla., owned by Joe Denner, bought 
Harve's Pastry Shop, Enid, Okla. A 
new bakery freezer has been installed. 

& 

W. G. Shipley Baking Co., McAles- 
ter, Okla., has added five new deliv- 
ery trucks to its fleet. 

& 
Bill's Bakery, Chickasha, Okla., has 
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purchased two new trucks and Scott’s 
Lawton bakery, Lawton, Okla., has 
one new truck. 

e 

O’Rear’s, La Fayette, Ind., has 
opened a bakery department in the 
new Standard Supermarket in the 
Mar-Jean Village Shopping Center. 

& 

Dietzen’s Bakery, Kokomo, Ind., 
was toured by several public school 
classes recently. 

a 

Williams Bakery, which has a plant 
and retail store in Richmond, Va., has 
purchased Griggs Bakery and will 
operate both retail outlets under the 


management of W. H. Kappes and A. 
G. Prateli, Jr. 
* 

Hossick Bakery, Elkhart, Ind., co- 
operated with 19 other merchants in 
presenting shopper appreciation gifts 
to the public in a promotion event. 

BS 

Ruth and Lyle Tilton have opened 
the Tilton Bakery in Peoria, Ml. A 
snack and coffee bar are operating 
in conjunction with the bakery. 

a 

The New York Bakery has opened 
its fifth unit in Akron, Ohio. The 20- 
year-old chain is operated by Al Penn 
and Sidney Gross. 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS 











FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 


ETTER Bread is baked with Bet- 
ter Flour—and HUNTER flours 


have been producing better bread for 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


bakers for more than 75 years of con- 


tinuous operation. Three generations 


of bakers testify 
performance. 


to this fine baking 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 








a 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Landis, Topeka, 
have leased Walters Bakery, St. 
Marys, Kansas, from Arthur Walters. 
The new owners have operated bak- 
eries at Topeka and Burlington. W. T. 
Landis, Jr., son of the new operators, 
will assist in running the bakery. 

2 

A loss estimated at $50,000 was 
caused by a fire which gutted the 
Court Street Bakery, Sheffield, Ala. 

@ 

A federal bankrupty petition has 
been filed by Mrs. Madeline Everitt, 
Des Moines, who formerly operated 
Madeline's Bake Shop, Four-Corners 
Cookie Jar and the Roosevelt Bakery. 

? 

The Home Bakery, Beaver Dam, 
Wis., has been sold to Walter Wopp 
by Lorin Anderson. Mr. Wopp has 
been associated in the baking busi- 
ness all his life and recently operated 
a shop in West Allis, Wis. 

e 

Mrs. Teddy Picou is recovering 
from a recent operation. She is the 
wife of a New Orleans bakery opera- 
tor. 

& 

Mickey De Salvo, president of the 
New Orleans Master Bakers Assn., 
has just moved his wife and family 
into their new home. The house is a 
landmark of Marrero, which was 
named for the original owners. 

® 

Town Square Foods, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va., has been authorized to 
manufacture frozen bakery products. 
Maximum authorized capital stock is 
$100,000. W. A. Hanson, Pittsburgh, 
is president of the firm. 

2 

Mrs. Smith's Pie Co., a Delaware 
corporation, with principal office at 
Richmond, Va., has been issued a cer- 
tificate of authority to do a general 
bakery business. Maximum author- 
ized capital stock is 10,000 shares of 
common and $1 million preferred. 


& 
On the 25th anniversary of the 
opening of St. Francis Hospital, 


Miami Beach, Fred Grimmig of 
Jacques Pastry Shop baked and dec- 
orated a 100-lb cake which he pre- 
sented to Mother Magdalena, hos- 
pital administrator. 
e 
Roy's Bake Shop has been opened 
by Roy Forsythe in Auburndale, Fla. 
He formerly operated Roy’s Bake 
Shop in Winter Haven, Fla. 
o 
George Mascott, former vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Peter Pan Bakeries, Davenport, Iowa, 
and with which company he was con- 
nected for 26 years, has brought his 
family to Fort Lauderdale. He plans 
to enter business in Florida. 
e 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Pomerantz, 
who operate Lyons Products Co., have 
remodeled their plant in Miami and 
installed new machinery. They pro- 
duce Lyons English muffins and a 
new type of frozen English muffin. 
e 
C. H. Alderman has reopened his 
bakery, operated under his own name, 
at Jensen’s Beach, Fla. 
a 
James J. Downey, formerly opera- 
tor of the Mary Ann Bake Shop, 
Chattanooga, has opened a bakeshop 
in Starke, Fla. 
@ 


Albert Manthei was honored at a 
banquet for his 50 years of service 
with the Colvin Baking Co., Janes- 
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vee Gtandard can deliv 
the flour You want 
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IN THIS IMMACULATE MILL, ‘set 
in a garden” in the heart of soft- 
wheat country at Loudonville, 
Ohio, Standard produces famous 
veRILire Cake Flours, What- 
ever your needs in cake flours, 
the name VERILITE signifies 
choicest wheat plus accuracy in 
milling and testing—to give you 
finest baking results. 


Ts 
-: . 
eae, 
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From the moment wheat is bought until the flour has been 


milled, tested and shipped, Standard’s experts bear in 


\ KE . mind your need for cake flour you can rely on. Our unvary- 
2 \ CMR ing aim is not to sell just “cake flour,” but to deliver 
\ FL = sagen exactly the flour you want, each single time you order it. 
\ s\ aa on 
\ ey 
\ ; STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


' ' — GENERAL OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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ville, Wis., receiving a TV set and a 
“money tree” bearing $50. 
a 

Mr. and Mrs. Reuben Warwick of 
Tisch Mills, Wis., have opened a bak- 
ery in Mishicot, Wis. Mr. Warwick 
was formerly employed by a Green 
Bay bakery. 

& 

Baum’'s Bakery, Sheboygan, Wis., 
recently had its grand opening. Mar- 
cel Baum is the proprietor. 

& 

Four route salesmen have been pro- 
moted to supervisors at Mrs. Karl's 
Bakeries in Milwaukee, it was an- 
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my last order.” 





using Wytase come fror 
bakers who use it. On _ 
says, Wytase makes m 


bread white as snow with Miguaes 


extra good flavor—repeat 
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nounced by Lew Parr, manager. The 

men are Russell Cramer, Gerd Kissel, 

Richard Sobczak and John Stevens. 
& 


The Marshwood Co. of Oconomo- 
woc, Wis., has changed its corporate 
name to Brownberry Ovens. A new 
rye bread also has been announced 
by Catherine T. Clark, president. 

6 

Smithway Bakery Co., Edmonton, 
Alta., is planning erection of a new 
bakery. 

& 

Bloom Bros. Bakery, Inc., Syracuse, 

has opened a new bakeshop in the 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


- 


« 
’ 
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DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


Valley Plaza shopping center. Mrs. 
Agnes Rose is manager and Theodore 
Stark president of Bloom Bros. Bak- 
ery, Inc. 


Henry's Bakeries has closed its re- 
tail store in the Endwell Shopping 
Center, Endwell, N.Y. 

& 

A. K. Halfyard, Seattle district 
manager for Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, Inc., has announced that the 
company will begin construction of 
a new building in Tacoma, Wash. Use 
of the structure has not yet been re- 
vealed except that executive offices 


Bouse WHITE BREAD 
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J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ilinols 
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BAKERS FAIR 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—APRIL 12-15 


Theme of 1953 Associated Retail 
Bakers of America Convention 





for the Tacoma Langendorf staff will 
be housed there. 
e 

The Gamel Bakery Co., with head- 
quarters in Battle Creek, Mich., will 
open a plant at Boonville, Mo., in the 
near future. It is expected that the 
plant will eventually employ 100 per- 
sons and serve Missouri, Iowa, Texas 
and Oklahoma. The bakery will have 
a capacity of 60,000 doz. cookies a 
week. Owners of the company fran- 
chise for Missouri are Robert and 
William A. Gamel. 

& 

Margaret Arrigo and Anne Arrigo 
have filed the name of Family Baker 
Shop, Buffalo, with the county clerk's 
office of Erie County. 

s 

The Venice (Fla.) Home Bakery is 
a new shop opening on the Tamiami 
Trail. The owners are Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyle Walker, who for 30 years op- 
erated a similar shop in Flint, Mich., 
moving to Florida last August. 

= 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Smith, own- 
ers and operators of Smith Bakery, 
West Palm Beach, Fla., worked so 
hard while moving their business to a 
new location that both had to be 
hospitalized. 





















. 

30owman Biscuit Co.  officialls 
opened its new $250,000 warehouse 
in Albuquerque, N.M., with a parts 
and square dance. The branch, which 
m‘kes cookies and crackers, is man- 
aged by William Riccon. 

@ 

Puritan Bakery of Gallup, N.M., iy 
observed its 34th birthday with dis- i 
tr'bution of food baskets by Floyd 
Walker, manager. Mr. Walker's fa- 
ther, T. C. Walker, owns the bakery. 

@ 

Doris Holtzmann, employee of Ho- 
gan’s Bakery, Albuquerque, N.M., was 
honored recently by the Albuquerque 
Sales Executive Assn. with a sales 
achievement certificate for fine serv- 
ice and courteous treatment of cus- 
tomers. 









perenne * ome 














Carl Hahn of Middle Amana, Iowa, 









has been named manager of the 
Amana (Iowa) Society Bakery. He 
succeeds the late Fred Shoup. 

s 





Donald J. McClue, brother of Cho- 
teau, Mont., baker Barney McClue, 
has acsumed operation of the Conrad 
(Mont.) Bakery. 





* } 

The Park Rapids (Minn.) Bakery, i} 
owned by Gust Meyer, has completed 
a new addition. 


° 

The Town Talk Bakery, LeSueur, 

Minn., has been reopened by Art 

Rhode, proprietor, after a serious fire. 
& 

George Ringold is the new proprie- 
tor of the Dixie Cream Donut Shop, 
Burlington, Iowa, having purchased it 
from Cecil Miller, Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
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BAKERY 


flours 





1, SELECTING flour, it pays to 
choose only a time-tested quality 
brand—one on which you can al- 
ways depend for successful baking 
results. The finest wheats, com- 
bined with the most modern mill- 
ing methods, produce the superior 
quality found in Town Crier 
bakery flours. The great care 
taken in the fields and at the mills 
assures you of uniform, depend- 
able flours and consistently finer, 
more profitable baked products. 
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Argentine Corn 
Prospects Termed 


Best in Years 


WASHINGTON—Early season corn 
prospects in Argentina are the best 
of any recent year, according to re- 
ports received by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. 

Most of the crop was planted in 
October under favorable conditions. 
Planting normally begins in Septem- 
ber and continues into December, 
with harvesting beginning in March 
and continuing into June. 
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the port, and is a substantial increase 
over this season’s pre-harvest guar- 
antee of $1.52 bu. which was adjusted 
up to $2.03 for procurement during 
this season. In mid-November the 
domestic market price was around 
$2.18 bu. while small sales for export 
were made at the equivalent of $2.43 
bu. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOYBEAN INSPECTIONS 
DIP DURING NOVEMBER 
WASHINGTON — Inspected _ re- 
ceipts of soybeans dropped sharply 
in November to a total of 12,064 cars, 
compared with 48,658 cars in Octo- 





ber and 13,797 cars inspected in No- 
vember, 1951, according to reports to 
the Department of Agriculture. No- 
vember inspections brought the total 
for the first two months of the cur- 
rent season to 60,722 cars compared 
with 54,343 cars for the same period 
last year and 60,128 cars for the first 
two months of the 1950-51 season. 

The quality of the soybeans in- 
spected in November, 1952, while 
somewhat below that for the pre- 
ceding month, was higher than the 
November, 1951, inspections. Of the 
total soybeans inspected in Novem- 
ber, 58% graded No. 2 or better com- 
pared with 63% in October, 1952, and 
51% in November, 1951. 
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Inspections of soybeans in Novem- 
ber included the equivalent of 888 
cars inspected as cargo lots and 794 
cars as truck receipts. 
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LOUISVILLE BAKERS 
REELECT PRESIDENT 


LOUISVILLE 
Bokern was 
the Louisville 
group's annual 

Other oflicers 
dore Pferrer, 
Wohlleb, 
treasurer, 
geant at 


Von 
president of 
Assn. at the 


Lawrence 
reelected 
Bakers 
meeting. 
named were: Theo- 
vice president; A. L. 
secretary; Otto Lehmann, 
and James Kraus, ser- 
arms 


Though no official estimate of acre- 
age is released this early, private 
estimates indicate that the acreage 

. this season will not exceed 7.5 million. 
Though this falls somewhat short of 


ADVERTISING SPACE RESERVATIONS 
Now Being Accepted for 


The Northwestern Miller 


1953 ALMANACK 


These Advertisers Were 
Represented in the 1952 Almanack 


Meurs & Co 
Steamship 


the government’s acreage goal of 
about 8.5 million, it would be the 


largest acreage planted to corn since 
1947-48. Plantings last season were 
officially estimated at 6.2 million 
. acres. 
Trend Away From Corn 

Comparison with the prewar level 
of corn acreage emphasizes the trend 
away from corn during the past few 
years and explains the government’s 
recent vigorous campaign to increase 
corn plantings. The present forecast 
of 7.5 million acres is less than half 
the prewar (1935-39) average of 16 
million acres and contrasts with the Re ig Ee 
record acreage of 189 million in Appraisal Service Co Lykes Bros. 
1935-36. — Daniels-Midland oe ge 

The late start of the government’s Arid-Aire Mfg. Co. Mardorf Peach & Co 
promotion campaign apparently han- 





Luchsinger, 


Ltd, 


The Northwestern Miller 


Significant to every advertiser desiring to reach the Feed, 
Grain, Flour and Baking industries will be the 1953 ALMA- 
NACK edition of The Northwestern Miller. 


This invaluable reference book will be received by all 


Barr Shipping Co Meelunie, N. V. 


. : e Bay State Milling Co. Merchen Scale Feeders 
dicapped the desired expansion, and Bin-Dicator Co Midland Flour Mlg. Co 


lack of adequate machinery together Bjornstad, Asbjorn P, Midland Flour Mills, Ltd 
= . : Burrus Mills, Ine. Midwest Burlap & Bag Co 

with labor problems in connection Cameron, John F., & Miller Publishing Co. 

with the harvest of corn are also be- Co., Ltd. Montana Flour Mills Co 


° . " re ‘arg ce Nellis Feed Co, 
lieved to have been factors limiting i cay ag cot tog 


Chubb & Son Norenberg & Belsheim 


the increase. Growers are said to be City Nat'l Bank & Norris Grain Co, readers of The Northwestern Miller as a Section Two of the 
. Tewnt Cn Novadel-Agene Co ‘ : “ . . 
more reluctant to increase corn acre- rn; “aloe 4 aaa April 28, 1953, issue. The new Almanack will continue and 
age than any other crop, and conse- Milling Co Osborne McMillan expand the valuable statistical and informational service re- 
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“BIOLOGICAL” CROPS—Nearly two 
decades have passed since the USSR 
abandoned the customary method of 
estimating crop yields, i.e. as har- 
vested. Since 1933, crop yields there 
have been estimated in the field prior 
to harvest. At first, the new system 
was applied only to grain, and a dis- 
count of about 10% was permitted 
for unavoidable losses. But even this 
discount was eliminated between 1937 
and 1939. Since 1939, the new method 
of crop estimating has been extended 
to all other crops. The law specifies, 
for example, that every potato or 
sugar beet, or part of it, left on or in 
the ground, must be included in the 
yield and harvest. In former times 
the yields and crops so established 
were frequently referred to in the 
USSR as “biological,” but later the 
official designation has become “fac- 
tual.” 

Only the biological yields and crops 
are released by the government, al- 
though the government knows the 
real crops from the reports of the 
state and collective farms and ma- 
chine-tractor stations. While the na- 
ture of the Soviet crop estimates is 
clear from the Soviet law, official ref- 
erence books, and textbooks on agri- 
cultural statistics, this fact is never 
mentioned in more general Soviet 
publications. On the contrary the bio- 
logical yields and crops are regularly 
spoken of as if they were real yields 
and crops, even in such pronounce- 
ments as those of the Central Statis- 
tical Office of the USSR and in 
speeches of the highest officials, in- 
cluding Stalin and Molotov. These 
pronouncements include comparisons 
with real yields and harvests ob- 
tained in other countries, or in Rus- 
sia and the USSR prior to change in 
the method of crop estimating, with 
no adjustments whatsoever. 

The biological per hectare yields 
and biological crops obviously do not 
represent anything that can be eaten, 
fed, seeded, or otherwise used in full. 
In the 1930's, several investigations 
of harvesting losses were made in the 
USSR, all of them showing losses of 
more than 10%; in 1938, for exam- 
ple, a loss of 17° or more was indi- 
cated. Complaints of heavy harvest- 
ing losses are voiced even now; in- 
vestigations are certainly made, but 
the results are never released. The 
biological vields are obviously not 
comparable with the crop statistics 
in other countries or with those in 
Russia and the USSR prior to the 
change in the method of estimating. 

While the determination of the 
yield in the field is a very inaccurate 
procedure, it does not per se implv 
anything objectionable. But designat- 
ing such yields as “factual” and treat- 
ing them as real, especially in view of 
the careful concealment of the real 
post-harvest yields, puts the whole 
action in quite a different category. 


The treatment of the biological 
vields and harvest in the USSR is 
perfectly in line with the general 
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attitude 


Soviet 
Even before the shift to crop estimat- 
ing in biological terms, neutral fact- 
finding statistics had been replaced 


toward statistics. 


by “Marxian,” “class,” “proletarian,” 
“Bolshevist” statistics. Soviet statis- 
tics were assigned the task of show- 
ing the successes of the socialist revo- 
lution. Since none but neutral fact- 
finding data deserve to be termed 
statistics, figures issued to demon- 
strate economic successes are propa- 
ganda and their designation as sta- 
tistics is a falsification.—_Naum Jassy, 
in “International Affairs.” 


The ancients used to store their 
wheat underground extensively, either 
in natural caves or granaries con- 
structed in the rock or the soil for 
the purpose. Among the latter were 
pits constructed by the Romans on 
the left bank of the Loire at Am- 
boise, in Touraine, France, where 
they were discovered in 1809. These 
subterraneous granaries were known 
as the “caves a ble de Caesar,” and 
though they were quite close to the 
bank of the Loire, a river which is 
subjected to periodical inundations, 
they were so constructed that they 
remained dry at all times, and are 
said to have kept the grain they con- 
tained effectually. 


ee @ 

Thomas Ellicott of the famous 
Patapsco family, writing in 1795, 
gives this description of milling in 
the Middle Colonies at about the 
time of Oliver Evans’ birth: “When 
I first began the business, mills were 
at a low ebb in this country; neither 
burr-stones [French quality mill- 
stones], nor  rolling-screens_ [for 
cleaning the grain] being used; and 
but few of the best merchant mills 
had a fan [to cool the ground meal]. 
Many carried the meal on their backs, 
and bolted it by hand, even for mer- 
chant work; and I have frequently 


heard, that a little before my begin- 
ning the business, it had been cus- 
tomary, in many instances, to have 
the bolting mill some distance from 
the grinding mill, and there bolted 
by hand. It was counted extraor- 
dinary when they got their bolting 
to go by water: after this, fans by 
hand, and standing-screens [flat sieves 
worked by power], took place; then 
burr-stones, rolling-screens, and su- 
perfine bolting cloths.” 
eo 8 @ 

CAPITAL IDEA—Governmental rec- 
ognition of corn has been manifest in 
the decorative treatment of many 
buildings and historic shrines. The 
Lincoln Memorial is an outstanding 
example. Spotted here and _ there 
around the Corn Belt, more than one 
county courthouse celebrates the na- 
tive crop in some detail of its archi- 
tecture. 

But the use of corn ears to em- 
bellish one venerable nook of the 
U.S. Capitol at Washington seems 
worthy of comment if only because 
the idea was conceived so long ago, 
in 1809 to be exact—113 years be- 
fore the Lincoln Memorial, 53 years 
before the birth of the Department 
of Agriculture, and certainly decades 
prior to the oldest county courthouse 
in the Corn Belt. 

Gn the south side of the Capitol, 
at street level, just inside the door 
to the right of the main stairway, 
are six nine-foot columns. Usually, 
as you learned in school, such col- 
umns are topped with Doric, Ionic 
or Corinthian capitals in the original 
Greek style or the more ornate adap- 
tations of the Romans. Not these, 
however. Their designer here ignored 
the stark Doric severity, the spiral 
volutes of the Ionic and the acanthus 
leaves of the Corinthian, and used in- 
stead a homegrown motif—ears of 
American corn. 

It was a gesture appropriate to 
the fresh spirit of independence in the 





“Yesterday,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “one of them office gadget peddlers was here an’ got 
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me real lathered. Reminded me 
of the time Young Bill come in 
an’ said we’d got to have a addin’ 
machine, an’ when I asked him 
what for he up an’ said it was on ac- 
1’ ‘=. count of a new guv’ment law that was 
goin’ to be passed makin’ you 
pack two hundred pounds into a 
barrel. ‘You know,’ said Bill, ‘we 


been takin’ four an’ a half times 
what wheat cost us an’ leavin’ off seventy-four pounds for 
bran an’ shipstuff to figure out what flour is worth, an’ now 
we got to cipher it entirely different an’ I tell you, paw, it’s 
jes’ simply goin’ to be hell.’ ‘Well, son,’ says I, ‘let’s you an’ 
me not go lookin’ for a ford till we’re dang sure the bridge is 
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wassed out’. 
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young nation that only a few years 
before had shaken off its political ties 
with the Old World. The designer of 
the ‘“‘corn-cob columns” who dared 
thus to depart from the classic tradi- 
tion was B. H. Latrobe, Architect of 
the Capitol from 1803 to 1811, and 
again from 1815 to 1817. (The break 
in his service was due to the second 
war with Great Britain.) The sculptor 
who modeled the capitals of the col- 
umns was Giuseppe Franzoni, an Ital- 
ian. 

In 1809 Latrobe sent the original 
model to Thomas Jefferson, at Monti- 
cello, and in a letter expressed the 
hope that the capital “may serve for 
a dial stand, and should you appro- 
priate it for that use I will forward 
to you a horizontal dial in Pennsyl- 
vania marble of the proper size.” 
By that time Latrobe’s columns had 
been installed in the Capitol Building. 
The architect added, in his letter to 
Jefferson, “During the summer ses- 
sion the capitals obtained me more 
applause from members of Congress 
than all the works of magnitude that 
surrounded them.” 

Jefferson used the original model 
as a dial stand, as Latrobe suggested, 
and it is still in the hallway at Monti- 
cello. Writing to Jeffersoh again on 
Nov. 5, 1816, after the burning of the 
Capitol by the British two years pre- 
viously, Latrobe noted that they 
“were not much injured. As I wish 
some part of the building to remain 
as they (the British) left it, I do not 
propose to repair them unless the 
President shall order it to be done.” 
(The President did not, and the 
marks on the capitals still show.) 

Later commentators have cited Lat- 
robe’s work. Frary, in his book, They 
Built the Capitol, writes: “His fertil- 
ity of imagination is well illustrated 
in the capitals and columns which he 
designed for the ground floor lobby. 

. He deserted the 2,000 year old 
tradition of loyalty to the acanthus 
leaf and bestowed his artistic affec- 
tions on the lowly cornstalk. His 
‘corncob’ capitals are among _ the 
most unique features of the great 
Capitol. . . In them Latrobe made 
a distinctly original contribution to 
decorative design.” 


JANUARY RESOLUTIONS 
With every January Uncle Ben 
Would make a set of resolutions— 

high 
And solemn rules, excepting number 
ten, 
Which always was to eat more apple 
pie. 
With Uncle Ben a piece of pie was 
more 
Than just a finish-offer for a meal. 
He looked upon it as a semaphore 
To all the happiness a man could feel, 
Saying with home and pie and a smil- 
ing wife, 
A man was on good speaking terms 
with life. 
Grace V. Watkins 
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SOBER THOUGHT FOR NEW YEAR 


ee it is an unhappy thought, out of 
tune with happy greetings of the season and 
comfortable anticipations for a prosperous future, 
but the new year holds out to us some solemn 
responsibilities. Among them is civil defense, con- 
cerning which as individuals we have thought little 
and done far from enough. We do well to remind 
ourselves at this time of such sober facts as these: 

Modern warfare no longer balks at natural 
boundaries. The oceans and the skies and the 
great reaches of the continent have shrunk alarm- 
ingly since the close of the last war. Today our 
civilian populations are equally exposed, with our 
armed forces, to the onslaught of enemy attack. 

To put it bluntly, our backyards of today may 
be the front lines of tomorrow. A possible enemy 
has all the deadly weapons of the most modern 
arsenal—atomic, biological and chemical. What's 
more, he has the means to deliver them on our 
very doorsteps, almost at will. 

There is no sure way to stop attacking planes, 
according to our military experts. At least seven 
out of every 10 enemy bombers would get through 
our defenses. 

The lesson of these alarming facts is plain: 
Every man, woman and child in the U.S. should 
be prepared to help himself or others if an attack 
comes. Civil defense offers the chance we need to 
prepare ourselves. The 10 volunteer services can 
use our personal skills and talents to the very best 
advantage—beginning NOW. The initial organiza- 
tional job has been done in every state and ter- 
ritory and in every city with a population of more 
than 40,000, as well as in many rural areas. 

There remains only the task of filling out the 
roster with volunteers. That job is up to us, our 
families and our friends. We must be ready for 
assignment—more than that, we must seek for it. 

Business and industry, too, have a stake in 
civil defense that can be summed up in a single 
word—survival. The next war will be a war 
against production lines as well as people. The 
winning factor in the last war was America’s 
production capacity. It will be the first target in 
the next one. No enemy would dare to begin 
another war without first knocking out our in- 
dustrial potential. 

An atomic strike would kill and injure count- 
less numbers of skilled workers, and destroy tools 
and machinery which were years in the making. 
The loss of a skilled worker means the loss of 
innumerable man-hours, man-days and man-years 
of training, experience and know-how. This skill is 
irreplaceable; its value is inestimable. 

A well-organized civil defense, we are assured, 
can cut casualties, stop fires before they get out of 
hand, restore damaged facilities, and make it pos- 
sible for production to resume. In short, it can 
keep business and industry going despite attacks 
designed to knock them out for good. 

That kind of an insurance policy is worth back- 
ing. It deserves business leadership. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHOUTING FROM THE HOUSETOPS 
| po since the first huckster made his appear- 





ance in what then became the first market- 
place, the shout has been an essential part of 
merchandising. Sometimes, of course, the pedlar’s 
chant is muted to mere subtle suggestion, in which 
form it may be even more of a shout, in its effect, 
than if it were broadcast from modern trumpets 
of Jericho. 

To the flour miller who does not keep this in 
mind the Wheat Flour Institute’s newest educa- 
tional booklet may not seem to be doing enough 
shouting from the housetops about flour and the 
merits of food products made therefrom. But 
there is plenty of a subtler variety of ballyhoo 
in it. Indeed, if it contained any other kind, it 
would fail to achieve its purpose, because educa- 
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tors, for whose use in classrooms it 
would be compelled to shun it. 

The new booklet is the fifth edition of “Family 
Food-Money Management.” It is a unit of work 
suitable for high school and college homemaking 
classes, and it is also often used for adult classes 
as well. 

From the time it was first brought out in 1948, 
“Family Food-Money Management” was enthusi- 
astically received and praised by educators and 
nutritionists. It has been revised each year since 
then, and each year it has been more popular. The 
new edition is a complete revision--in approach to 
the problem as well as in style and layout. A 
new wall chart has been added, so that food 
prices may be compared as to grade and quality 
and best buys determined. 

The unit of work is planned to show ‘how to 
eat better for less money without lowering diet 
standards.’ Obviously, this topic is a timely one. 
The booklet helps solve the problem by showing 
how meals may be kept appetizing and nutrition- 
ally adequate at the same time that the budget is 
being trimmed. 

To obtain real results in the educational field 
it is necessary to tell a story factually and in 
professionally acceptable form. That is the ap- 
proach in all institute material prepared for school 
use, and it is a major reason for widespread ac- 
ceptance of the institute’s facilities. The place of 
breadstuffs is fairly and clearly defined, and if 
the emphasis given to it seems like a whisper, it is 
the kind of whisper that can be counted upon 
to persist longer than any shout. 


is designed, 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GOVERNMENT THROAT-CUTTING 


UT-THROAT competition used to be con- 
| pietter the special and characteristic pre- 
rogative of private enterprise. Now governments 
may adopt it in international trading. The throat- 
cutting thus would become giant-sized, dwarfing 
everything free trading by individuals has ever 
achieved. 

Our attention is called to this possibility by 
World Farm News, public relations organ of the 
International Federation of Agricultural Produc- 
ers, which represents farm organizations in 30 
countries, including the U.S., members from this 
country being the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, the National Farmers Union, the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives and the National 
Grange. World Farm News suggests the dangers 
inherent in an era of uninhibited governmental 
trading in wheat which may lie just ahead when the 
International Wheat Agreement dies, as now 
seems likely. This is quoted from a federation 
commodity memorandum: 

“The fate of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment hangs in the balance. It is possible that the 
one stabilizing element in the world wheat pic- 
ture may disappear and international trade in 
wheat may revert to a status of cut-throat compe- 
tition—not between private traders but between 
governments.” 

The federation calls for “the active support of 
the organized farming of the free world” to as- 
sure continuance of IWA, which it seems to con- 
sider an effective policeman governing nation- 
versus-nation competition for advantage in the 
world’s wheat trade. There has been sufficient 
outcry from the bureaucratic trading pits, how- 
ever, to indicate that even with the IWA police- 
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man looking on there has already been a good 
deal of international knife work. This gives a 
foretaste of what might happen with IWA re- 
moved. It conjures up the horror with which the 
federation spokesman contemplates a world mar- 
ket given over unrestrainedly and completely to 
governments which have already 
dencies to go competitively berserk. 

“There is virtually no country in the world,” 
the commodity memorandum reminds us, “in which 
government does not play a role, and usually an 
important one in influencing the amount of wheat 
produced, the amount of wheat traded externally 
and the received by producers and paid 
by consumers within their respective boundaries 
Partly these national policies, world 
wheat production has increased greatly during the 
last half century and, partly in spite of them, 
world trade in wheat, in the years since World 
War II has reached the highest level in history.” 

The memorandum suggests that world trade in 
wheat in the next five years May average annu- 
ally as much as 825 million bushels against 900 
million bushels in the years immediately following 
World War II and 550 million bushels in the years 
immediately preceding. : 

But the average export of 900 million bushels 
in recent years was attained heavy 
financing by governments of exporting countries. 
It is estimated that over one third of the total 
postwar international trade in wheat has been in 
the form of gifts or grants from the exporting 
countries. About 55° of the exports of U.S. wheat 
has been in this form. 


disclosed ten- 


prices 
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“These estimates as to future world import 
needs are,” thinks the memo’'s writer, “on the 
high rather than on the low side. It seems certain 
that importing countries, most of whom are in the 
soft currency area, will do everything possible to 
maintain and expand home production—since most 
of the surplus wheat will be in the dollar area. 
Moreover, in order to attain these figures outside 
financing will be required.” 

Sooner or later the people of those nations 
which are on the giving side of that “outside 
financing’’—-and perhaps even the people of nations 
which are on the receiving side-——are going to 
weary of all government trading in the essentials 
of life. The spectacle of government throat-cutting, 
if it comes to pass, will be of such H-bomb dimen- 
sions as to cause us to yearn for the old cutlass- 
and-blunderbuss scrimmage of private trade. 


———“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF CONFUSION 

HE new administration may find that it’s go- 
fi to take quite a bit of time just to get 
acquainted with all of the government offices it 
takes over. Some idea of the stupendous size of 
this job may be seen from the list below, which 
attempts to classify only the major organizational 
units—a mere 2,055 in number. 

In the vast morass of federal activities there 
are: 12 departments, 9 agencies, 19 commissidns, 
28 administrations, 21 types of corporations (there 
are about 2,000 individual corporations of 21 
major types under the federal government), 594 
offices of this, that and the other, 125 services of 
or for, 110 bureaus, 645 divisions, 25 branches, 
416 miscellaneous missions, colleges, commands, 
authorities, projects, systems, etc. 

There isn’t much logic to this nomenclature. 
There are offices under bureaus, and bureaus under 
offices. There are secretaries who are heads of 
departments and secretaries who are under secre- 
taries, and undersecretaries, and assistant secre- 
taries, and secretaries to secretaries, and just 
plain secretaries. Also a lot of stenographers and 
typists. 

One of the first jobs of the administration is 
to look over this muddled miscellany just to find 
its way around. The next stop, then, is a thorough 
streamlining. 
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Canadian Comment eee By George E. Swarbreck 


BO OO I 


IW IWA Fails 


George H. Melvor, chief commis- 
sioner of the Canadian Wheat Board, 
speaking to a group of farmers, de- 
clared that if the International Wheat 
Council failed to come up with ac- 
ceptable proposals for a new agree- 
ment at its Washington meeting Jan. 
30 there was a possibility of an in- 
crease in barter and bilateral trading 
from the crop year 1953-54 onwards. 

Canadian officials have stated that 
even if there is no wheat agreement 
sales can be handled easily by the 
Canadian Wheat Board. The U.S. gov- 
ernment, too, has machinery available 
for efficient selling of supplies while 
the Australians have some new mar- 
keting plans on ice. 

In the importing countries, how- 
ever, there has been little trade com- 
ment on the situation which would 
have to be faced if the exporting 
countr’es persist in their demands for 
a considerably higher price. General- 
ly speaking the importers are in fa- 
vor of a new pact because they have 
done well out of the present one. Yet 
if negotiations fail their position will 
be difficult if not chaotic. Conceivab- 
ly the free price would be somewhat 
higher than the prevailing IWA cceil- 
ing, though not as high as the pres- 
ent Class 2 price, and there would be 
a greater drain on dollar resources. 
Many countries find domestic wheat 
production unecomonic but despite 
this factor there would be attempts 
to step up the home wheat acreage. 

Moreover, observers suggest, there 
would be a distinct possibility of high- 
er extraction rates and even bread 
rationing to cut down the expendi- 
ture of dollars. 

One trader suggests that the eager 
ness shown by the British govern- 
ment to end controls on what im- 
ports might be indicative of a fear 
that the agreement has little chance of 
renewal. With a _ difficult situation 
looming up the natural tendency of 
any government would be to “pass 
the buck” to the private trade, he 
adds. 


Importers Weaker 


The price of success in formulating 
a new agreement, as far as the im- 
porters are concerned, will be a 
readier acceptance of exporters’ de- 
mands than delegates were prepared 
to grant in the early stages of nego- 
tiations. If there is to be an agree- 
ment there will be little chance of 
dickering for the supply situation has 
completely changed in the past few 
weeks. 

Only a few months ago the import- 
ers thought they were in an impreg- 
nable position as larger than ever 
crops were reported. They felt that 
they had played their cards wisely by 
stalling an agreement when discus- 
sions opened in London last spring. 

Now, traders say, they are not so 
sure. News that the U.S. winter wheat 
crop will be 42% below that of 1952 
together with indications that the dry 
fall experienced on the western prai- 
ries might cut back next year’s spring 
wheat production have upset their 
calculations. If the importers, on the 
best estimates, are no weaker than 
they were last spring, they are cer- 
tainly no stronger. 

Forecasts of the price finally to be 
set are in the range of $2@2.20 with 
the majority favoring a mean some- 
where nearer the lower figure. 

If the talks fail no one will be 


more conscious of the difficult task 
facing them than the proponents of 
the open market. They say that, given 
the opportunity, they will achieve for 
the wheat grower in western Canada 
a better price than he will get under 
controls. While a short crop always 
favors the seller, a return to normal] 
systems of trading would be a better 
insurance for prosperity than reliance 
on government aids, supporters claim, 


Enrichment Preview 


A press preview of the new en- 
riched bread, slated to be introduced 
into Canada Feb. 2, 1953, has been 
held by Consolidated Bakeries, Ltd., 
Toronto, which operates 18 bakeries 
throughout Ontario and Quebec. 

Douglas S. Williams, chief chemist, 
explained principles of enrichment 
and listed the benefits which will ac- 
crue to consumers. The result was an 
excellent series of newspaper reports 
in direct contradiction to recent state- 
ments by food cranks who seized on 
the preliminary announcement of en- 
richment legislation as a peg upon 
which to hang their fads. 

During January a major campaign 
is to be launched by the baking in- 
dustry in preparation for the intro- 
duction of enrichment across Canada. 


British Purchases 


Interest was aroused in Canadian 
trade circles when it was stated that 
so far during the present crop year 
U.K. flour purchases from the U.S. 
were ahead of those of last crop year 
by about one third. (The Northwest- 


ern Miller, Dec. 16, page 11.) The 
present sales total is set at 3,115,000 
bu. wheat equivalent against 2,393,000 
bu. a year ago. 

Some readers gained the impres- 
sion that this flour had been shipped 
to Britain. Though quite correctly 
stated as being set off against the 
U.K. quota, shipments were made to 
certain colonial territories for which 
Britain is responsible. Under Article 
XXIII of the agreement the quotas 
of these countries are listed separate- 
ly, purchases being subject to the 
stipulation that the remainder is 
within the unfulfilled guaranteed 
quantity of the parent country. 

In the case of the U.S. flour sales 
recipient countries included Jamaica, 
Barbados, British Guiana and Trini- 
dad. To get this business, the U.S. 
trade had to fight keen competition 
from the Canadian millers who look 
upon these markets as theirs in ac- 
cordance with the conception of com- 
monwealth cooperation. 

Nevertheless, the countries con- 
cerned are entitled to buy where they 
wish and it is this policy which en- 
ables them to shop around and buy 
at advantageous prices. 


High Crop Value 

The Canadian Bureau of Statistics 
has announced that the value of Ca- 
nadian 1952 field crops may climb to 
an all time high of $2,400 million. 
This would represent an increase of 
$300 million over the 1951 final 
figure of $2,123 million. 

This estimate is based on prices 
ruling Aug. 1 to mid-November and 
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the final result will depend upon the 
continuance of these levels. Despite 
this qualification it is apparent that 
the value of the crops will be greater 
than that recorded last year. Rec- 
ord yields, including 688 million bush- 
els from wheat, provide the key to 
this situation. 

The bureau points out, however, 
that the estimate of $2,400 million 
does not represent cash income re- 
ceived from sales but is the gross 
value of farm production. Several 
crops, such as mixed grains and fod- 
der corn, are utilized almost wholly 
on the farms where they are grown, 
average unit prices being determined 
from the relatively small quantities 
sold commercially and then applied 
to the entire production of each crop 
to give its estimated value. 


Rusty Grain Beetle 


Milling grades of wheat that have 
been fumigated to get rid of the rusty 
grain beetle are not automatically 
degraded to feed, according to offi- 
cials of the inspection branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. Tests 
have proved that the’ treatment 
caused no reduction in the milling 
and baking qualities of the wheat. 

So far the infestation has been 
confined to stored low grade wheat, 
the residue of the frost damaged har- 
vest of two years ago. Fears that the 
beetle would spread to milling grades 
have so far proved groundless. How- 
ever, Officials were alert to the pos- 
sibility of an outbreak two years 
ago and experiments with various fu- 
migants were carried out by the gov- 
ernment’s stored products insect lab- 
oratory. It was found that a mixture 
of ethylene dibromide and methyl 
bromide did not harm milling wheat 
though it was effective in eradicating 
the beetle. 








Overseas Newsnotess ... ny re Nortnwestern Miner's 


Foreign Correspondents 





New Wheat Supplier 

Promising prospects for future 
grain crops in the Argentine have led 
to revived hopes among shipping men 
that the profitable prewar trade will 
soon be resumed. 

Before the war outward shipments 
of British coal and inward loads of 
grain provided the mainstay of many 
shipping businesses. In recent years 
this trade has dwindled until now it is 
of little importance. Part of the de- 
cline was due to the inability of the 
British and Argentine governments 
to make a satisfactory trade agree- 
ment while recent poor crops cut 
back Argentina’s availability for sale 
overseas. 

The improved crop achieved in 1952 
resulted in an upsurge in business 
and during the past few weeks more 
ships have been chartered to load 
grain for Europe than in any similar 
period for a long time. The liner com- 
panies, while not carrying large 
amounts of grain, welcome the pros- 
pects of increased trade to make up 
cargoes. 

The British have at last signed a 
new trade agreement with the Argen- 
tine. While the main coramodity in- 
volved is meat there is reason to be- 
lieve that freedom for the British 
grain trade, projected for the fall of 
1953, will mean an increase in busi- 
ness. 

In the immediate postwar years the 
official Argentine selling agency came 
in for much criticism among Euro- 


pean marketmen because of the ex- 
orbitant prices demanded. If, there- 
fore, prices are reasonable the Argen- 
tine stands a good chance of regain- 
ing lost markets not only for grain 
but for millfeed, too, for the British 
have been eager buyers in the past. 

The prospect of bigger export sup- 
plies becoming available from this 
source will color the International 
Wheat Agreement renewal talks slat- 
ed to open in Washington Jan. 30. 
Marketmen feel that the importers 
will play on this situation as part of 
their campaign to keep the price de- 
mands of the main exporting coun- 
tries in check. 


British Millers’ Pay 


The remuneration scheme, under 
which the British milling industry is 
paid yearly sums under government 
direction, has been criticized by a 
senior official, in a report to parlia- 
ment, as “offering no direct incentive 
to economy.” 

Sir Frank Tribe, the auditor gen- 
eral, stated that the Ministry of Food 
bears all costs and guarantees profits 
under the arrangements made with 
the millers. The ministry has consis- 
tently made up the deficiencies result- 
ing from trading at government fixed 
prices while remuneration was based 
on the average profit of three prewar 
years. An examination of the figures 
revealed wide variations in costs be- 
tween the various mills although it 
was stressed that the ministry, when 


meeting claims, satisfied itself that 
the expenditure was properly in- 
curred. 

It was revealed that the govern- 
ment is considering a comprehensive 
revision of the agreement with the 
flour millers or, alternately, a more 
radical revision of the flour subsidy 
scheme which in 1951 cost the British 
taxpayer over $196 million. 


New Wheat Standard 


The Turkish government has an- 
nounced that it is considering the 
introduction of a standard for Turkish 
wheat in order to ensure its perma- 
nent acceptability on the world mar- 
ket. It is proposed to make the stand- 
ard effective from the spring of this 
year. 

Turkey is becoming one of the most 
important of the minor grain export- 
ing countries. The 1952 cereal crop 
showed an increase of 15% over the 
previous year’s crop and the export 
availability of bread grains has al- 
ready been assessed at 1.5 million 
metric tons with markets being found 
in Yugoslavia, Pakistan and Italy. 
The only retarding factor in the case 
of some would-be buyers is the pre- 
mium prices consistently demanded 
by the Turkish selling agency. 

Transportation and storage prob- 
lems have proved troublesome, ac- 
cording to trade reports, although 
tribute has been paid to government 
officials in their efforts to meet the 
difficulties. The army has_ been 
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pressed into service to speed move- 
ment to marketing points and the 
supply of freight cars has _ been 
stepped up. The delivery of steel silos 
from the U.S. under Mutual Security 
Agency auspices has also been satis- 
factory and it is thought that the 
bulk of the crop will winter under 
cover. 


Aussie Dissension 


The campaign to persuade Australia 
to increase the production of wheat 
and flour for overseas sale is not 
receiving wholehearted support from 
Australians. Many importing nations, 
particularly the U.K., have expressed 
the hope that Australia will step up 
her wheat production to allow them 
to cut back their dependence on dollar 
wheat from North America. 

Albert Monk, president of the Aus- 
tralian Council of Trade Unions, has 
expressed concern at the persistent 
agitation in Britain for Australia to 
concentrate on agricultural produc- 
tion. While he agreed that primary 
production should be increased he was 
not willing to see it increased at the 
expense of the bigger secondary in- 
dustries. Australian labor unions, he 
declared, were not prepared to leave 
the manufacture of heavy equipment 
to Britain. 

The low price return from wheat is 
still cited as the main reason causing 
farmers to reduce their wheat acre- 
ages. Sir John Teasdale, chairman of 
the Australian Wheat Board, has 
pointed out that because prices of 
wool and barley are maintaining high 
levels in the export markets farmers 
are swinging away from wheat pro- 
duction. While he has never expressed 
himself as wholeheartedly in favor of 
the open market he has declared pub- 
licly that it might be advisable to 
free prices so that they could find 
their own economic level with wool, 
oats, barley and other farm products 
which are not subject to price con- 
trol. 


Rice Growing 

Two countries which, since the war, 
have had to import greater quantities 
of wheat products to offset the short- 
age of rice are taking intensive steps 
to increase availability. 

Ceylon, an important Canadian 
flour customer, business which result- 
ed from the inability of the Australian 
millers to meet the demand, has 
signed a new trade agreement with 
China involving rice. Provision is 
made for the supply of 270,000 metric 
tons of rice annually for five years, 
the price being set at $151.20 ton. 
China will obtain rubber in return. 

In British Guiana, another Cana- 
dian flour market, the government has 
approved arrangements for the for- 
mation of a rice development com- 
pany which, by using modern me- 
chanical methods, will aim at hiking 
domestic production. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRODUCTION OF CHICKS 
SHOWS ANOTHER BOOST 


WASHINGTON — Commercial 
hatcheries produced 84,033,000 chicks 
during November—the largest output 
of record for that month. 

This total is 1% larger than the 
November output last year, the pre- 
vious high for November, and 56% 
above the 1946-50 average for No- 
vember, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics said in its latest hatchery 
production report. 

The November production brought 
the total for the 11 months of 1952 to 
1,631,087,000 chicks, compared with 
1,695,895,000 chicks during the same 
period last year. This represents a 
decrease of 4% from 1951. 
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The November gain in chick pro- 
duction was the third successive 
monthly increase. Prior to Septem- 
ber, substantial monthly decreases 
had been shown for five consecutive 
months. However, the recent in- 
creases were not enough to push pro- 
duction for the first 11 months of the 
year up to a level equal to last year’s 
output for the same period. 

Following up the November gain, 
a relatively large December hatch 
was in prospect, BAE officials point- 
ed out, as the number of eggs in in- 
cubators on Dec. 1 was 9% larger 
than a year earlier. 


Broiler prices during November 
were relatively high, BAE noted in its 
chick output report, and the demand 
for broiler chicks is ahead of a year 
earlier. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B. C. GRAIN LOADINGS RISE 

VANCOUVER-—Grain loadings at 
British Columbia ports during Decem- 
ber reached the highest point in more 
than a decade, totaling 14,256,742 bu., 
compared with the previous month’s 
figure of 12,895,461 bu. The new De- 
cember high was set even though the 
United Grain Growers terminal, hav- 
ing a capacity of 1 million bushels, is 
still not repaired after the big fire 
last summer. The movement from 
B. C. ports for the first four months 
of the 1952-53 crop year amounted to 
56,555,109 bu. against 35,042,000 bu. 
in the same period last season. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VANCOUVER SHIPMENTS 
OF FLOUR TAKE BOOST 


VANCOUVER—Export shipments 
of flour from Vancouver for the first 
11 months of 1952 totalled 2,441,172 
bbl., compared with 2,203,073 bbl. in 
the same period the previous year 
and the 1951 total of 2,417,853 bbl. 

Shipments for November totalled 
237,447 bbl. which compares with 
178,116 bbl. the same month in the 
previous year and 231,508 bbl. in 
October. 

The November clearances showed 
a gain of 35,000 bbl. to the Philippines 
over the previous month and 17,000 
bbl. to China but a drop of 26,000 bbl. 
to the United Kingdom. 

Following are the November clear- 
ances; Philippines 110,355; China 46,- 
763; United Kingdom 22,107; Straits 
Settlements 14,560; Central America 
12,667; East Indies 10,153; Thailand 
7,951; Japan 6,701; Panama 4,384; 
Peru 765; Formosa 459; Ecuador 
276; Colombia 255 and West Indies 
51 bbl. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


30¢ A SHARE DIVIDEND 

LOS ANGELES—Van de Kamp’s 
Holland Dutch Bakeries, Inc., Los 
Angeles, has declared a dividend of 
30¢ a common share, paid Dec. 20 to 
holders of record Dec. 10. Added to 
three previous quarter payments of 
20¢ each, dividends for 1952 amount 
to 90¢ a share, compared with 75¢ 
a share in 1951. 
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IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,’”” London 











ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 





iV. SS 
\/ “MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
yi Ay 


oat pal Heerengracht 209 
vy (ve 


.o9°\ AMSTERDAM 


“ ~\ 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 











W.H. Rutherfuard 
b. Db. P. Howie John Simpson 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “"WHrATFAR 


70 Robertson Street 


Glasgow 





A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace st... GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High sSt.. KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
‘LOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
' oie NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and *‘Mobil” , 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1583 

















ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miler 


Cable Address ‘Asbjornstad 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt OSLO, NORWAY 
BRODR. JUSTESEN 


COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS" 

All Standard Codes Used 








+ y ~ / 
FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 

OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: “‘Flormel,"’ Oslo 








1 \ 
LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference 
The Chase National Rank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 9145 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference 
Address Hi. Albert De Bary & Co 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 

AMSTERDAM 

Cable Address: 

Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


SINCB 1889 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OLLCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘Grains,’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 





N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 
P.O.1B, 183 


GRAIN + 


OILCAKES  - 


ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


OILSEEDS 








Cable Address: ‘‘DoRFEACH,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 














Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H. 

AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box &4 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 


F. Osieck) 
ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sole Agents for the 
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Milling wheat selection these days is a job for experts 
. men who know where to look for the right qual- 
ity. Our buyers know milling wheats. Our storage facil- 


ities are immense. Let us serve you. Call GRand 7070. 











Sz BURRUS MILLS, incorporated 
$ KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 









an kiln MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & «. c. mcr. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 














; A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. | Designers and eo ge — Elevators 


* Grain Merchants + : UFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 | STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 





























MINNEAPOLIS S Pv DULUTH | MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
a - - ae | CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO NEW YORK,.N. Y. 
EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY Jonres-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. an titan ipecoiea lai 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
a CHUBB & SON DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


* - United States Managers 
Policies of this Company 6 GRAIN CO. FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York . i 
ee eee Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
BANSAS CITY as MISSOURI 400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 























Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texas San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canede 


Complete Facilities Jor Seruing the Milling Industus 


- ~ - 
MEMBERS OFFICE 8: 
| CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
| KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS ‘NGiMh 2, 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, Cm pany 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE @ SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 


| sceee BUSHELS CHICAGO * 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
5 KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 




















OPERATING: | Founded by Fred Uhlmann 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Nor.awestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





ing operations at 60% this week. 
Prices wavered somewhat and then 
closed unchanged. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Jan. 2: hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons $6.10 
a@6.20; bakers short patent in pa- 
pers $5.35@5.40; standard $5.20@ 
D.2ae 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was very quiet with prices about 
unchanged from the previous week. 
Shipping directions have been slow. 


Central West 


Chicago: Bakers and family flour 
buyers continued to stay close to 
shore in the central states area dur- 
ing the week ending Jan. 3, and the 
sales volume of flour mills remained 
near the lowest of the crop year, 
averaging 25 to 30% of capacity. 

The sales picture was sparked by 
a slight upturn in activity during 
only one day in the last week. Com- 
ing on the day before the New Year, 
bakers booked a few carlots of south- 
western flours, following an upturn in 
cash wheat premiums, with overnight 
protection given before an advance 
of around 5¢ sack on flour. 

Otherwise, sales were slow and di- 
rections lagged. Mills reportedly were 
calling for directions to secure run- 
ning time, and a sales spurt was 
needed to insure running time in 
the months ahead. Inventories re- 
portedly are low in the baking in- 
dustry, however, and mills are hop- 
ing for a good volume of buying in 
January 

Only a few scattered orders for 
soft wheat flour appeared on mill 
books during the period, and the 
same situation prevailed for family 
flour, on which prices were’ un- 
changed 

Quotations Jan. 3: spring top pat- 
ent $5.80@6.05, standard $5.7046, 
clear $5.30@5.55; hard winter short 
$5.55@5.75, 95% patent $5.45@5.65, 
clear $4.94; family flour $7.75; soft 
winter short $6.72@7.04, standard 
$5.107@6.34, clear $4.90@6.15. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported 
practically no interest was displayed 
by the trade last week, with new 
sales for the period extremely light. 
It is hoped that within the near fu- 
ture buyers will enter the market 
as old contracts are rapidly becoming 
filled. Shipping directions have tap- 
ered off to some extent. The de- 
mand for clears remains very good. 

Elsewhere in the area mills and 
mill representatives advised that last 
week has been typical of most holi- 
day markets. Demand was very dull 
and sales were at a minimum. Buy- 
ers have remained on the sidelines, 
anticipating more advantageous mar- 
kets on which to buy after the turn 
of the year. Hard winter wheat and 
soft wheat flour prices held un- 
changed from a week earlier with 
spring wheat flour easing up about 
4¢ sack. Clears have been draggy 
but the mill offerings have also been 
light. Most grades of clear and low 
grade ranged about 5¢ under the 
previous week. Shipping directions 
have been received steadily over the 








past week, with most specifications 
being for the first two weeks in 
the new year as buyers wanted to 
enter the year with a minimum 
amount of stock on the floor due to 
merchandise taxes. Mills reported 
they expected better running time the 
first month of 1953. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Jan. 2: fam- 
ily top soft patent $6.25, top hard 
$7.50, ordinary $5.95; bakers soft 
winter short patent $6.15, cake $6.15, 
pastry $5.15, soft straights $5.30, 


clears $4.75; hard winter short pat- 


ent $5.80, standard patent $5.65, 
clears $5.50; spring short’ patent 


$6.20, standard $6.10, clears $5.95. 


South 


New Orleans: The holiday spirit 
seemed more pronounced last week, 
with buyers, than purchasing flour, 
and consequently sales were only for 
nominal amounts and principally for 
nearby and 30-day shipments. There 
was a definite lack of interest in 
purchasing to cover requirements fo 
120-day periods. 

Interest in hard winters was some- 
what greater than in other types, 
with most of the moderate volume 
of business limited to one to two 
carlots. A stifffening in prices on 
northern springs acted as a deter- 
rant rather than a stimulant towards 
heavy purchasing, and buyers took 
on only amounts needed. A similar 
situation prevailed in soft winters, 
with business reflecting replacements 
and, at best, in moderate amounts, 
with cookie and cracker bakers show- 
ing most interest. Cake flour sales 
and deliveries slacked off after the 


pre-holiday rush, and this type of 
business was very limited. 

Shipping directions showed some 
improvement and stocks on hand 
were considerable for the year end 
inventories. 

Export flour inquiries and sales 
Were practically at a standstill, with 
only very small lots being worked 
to Europe and the Latin American 
countries. 

Quotations Jan. 3, packed in 100-Ib 
multiwall papers: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.70@5.80, standard 
$5.554 5.70, first clear $4.60 490; 
spring bakery short patent $6.15%a 
6.25, standard $5.95@6.20, first c’ear 
$5.904 6.05, high gluten $6.2546 35; 
soft wheat short patent $5.55@5.90, 
straight $5.20@5.40, first clear $4.35 
a4.60, high ratio cake $5.90@6.30 
Pacific Coast cake $7.05@7.15, pastry 
$6.35 7 6.45. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was very 
quiet, with little or no new trading 
reported, either domestic or export 
Of course the holidays cut up two 
weeks pretty thoroughly, and there 
was no incentive on the part of buy- 
ers to take on additional supplies 
at this time. Mills are delivering on 
outstanding contracts, but new busi- 
ness is pretty scarce and the grind 
is running considerably below ¢a- 
pacity. Prices were unchanged. Quo- 
tations Jan. 3: family patent $7.55, 
bluestem $6.73, bakery $6.55, pastry 
$6.30. 

Portland: Flour markets continued 
very quiet last week. Mills have 
greatly curtailed their operations due 








WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


Importing Guaranteed 








countries— purchases* Wheat Flour 
Austria 10,472 ,, 868 101 
Belgium 19.199 R67 7 
Bolivia’ 2.618 183 1238 
Brazil 1 rhe 9,4 
Ceylon’ . 6,283 483 
Costa Rica 1,15 ’ ; 
Cuba 7,051 1 05 
Denmark 1,53¢ 447 1sf 
Dominican Rep RS ; 435 
Eeuador ] 149 155 
Egypt? ae 13,963 7,514 . 
El Salvador t84 18 198 
Germany 62.8 28,306 
Greece 14,940 2.939 
Guatemala S73 0 
Haiti 97 §12 
Honduras 9 9 117 
Iceland si 1 151 
India Hu 1506 
Indonesia® 491 1,076 
Ireland 9,599 930 
Israelf 2,462 1,031 
Italy 71 6 
Japan 1,377 
Lebanon 69 73 1,36 
Liberiaf .... 36 ee 16 
Mexico . ; 12,217 5,166 
Netherland 6 7,789 340 
New Zealand 4,363 
Nicaragua 314 151 
Norway 7 1,609 1,464 
Panamaf .... 593 : 107 
Peru‘ dD, 2af 975 69 
Philippines 6.84 2,100 
Portugal 5.34 82 720 
Saudi Arabia 1.745 25 500 
Gueim «..+ 4.154 1,689 20 
Sweden : ; 2,618 1.6 
Switzerland 6,109 1 
Un. of S. Africa 10,472 2,3 
Ss, masa 168,215 10,031 3,212 
Venezuela 5,934 } 1,342 


951,871 119,679 21,476 
Guaranteed quantities, «exporting 
jalance 


Total (95%) 


countries 


*Currently effective quotas representing 


United Statest 


Exporting countries—-total sale 
Total Australiat inada Francet I 
269 "no 
S74 4 s 
‘4 | q 61 
44 i 1.971 
183 781 6, 26 
t 1 
81 ] j 
| a4 1 ; 
7,514 6,602 14,116 
1 9 ’ 
R306 1 ‘ 41.964 1 6 46 
939 ’ 
p13 
132 1 1 
) 8.58 11.200 29 
0 19 6 
3,49 2.128 621 
8.077 11.0 19 4 
1,7 7 
16 19 , 
5.166 1% 
19.129 ’ ’ . 
i , 4 ’ 
151 111 f 
' 11 8 
107 487 44 
1a0 
1.5 1 6a 
1 06 
1,709 1,709 
1,659 299 1,958 
1,761 674 i 
2,389 7,280 669 
13,243 7 3.1468 ' 
34 1,53 S78 
141,155 58,247 126,074 1,837 32 1 
253,128 88,700 235,000 4,089 g0 917 
111,97 30,455 108,926 5.604 
95% of annual ecuaranteed purchase ( 
confirmed by CCC through Le s. 19 


department's release of July 16, 1952). tSales 
tSales recorded by Wheat Council through Dec 19%, 1952 


€Quota closed 


to lack of new Some ol 
the mills have started grinding on 
their Formosa bookings to be shipped 
out in the first half of January 80°; 
flour. Philippine buyers are slow to 
come in and when they do, they buy 
only limited amounts. Domestic book- 
ings have also been very slow. Buy 
ers generally have been waiting until! 
the turn of the year; and with weak 
Wheat prices, there is no inducement 
for buying very far ahead 
Quotations Jan. 3: high gluten 
$6.71, all Montana $6.62, fancy hard 
Wheat clears $6.57, bluestem bakers 
$6.61, cake $7.34, pastry $6.49, whole 
wheat 100° $6.18, 
cracked wheat $6.08 


bookings 


graham = $6, 


East 


New York: Despite the small siz 
of the contracts generally remaining 
on the books, flour sales during the 
holiday week were almost entirely 
of single and two car lots. Scattered 
fill in buying for nearby shipment 
Where prices did not reflect the full 
strength of the market made up the 
totals in most offices, with an ocea 
sional isolated roundlot purchase by 
a jobber where a mill offer was par 
ticularly attractive. 

Buyers have been convinced that 
Wheat levels are due for'a drop, based 
on anything from a change in ad- 
ministration, improved moisture, to 
Wishful thinking and have simply 
marked time during much of Dee 
ember until “after the first of the 
year.” Spring coverage has been a 
little more extensive than south- 
western, but heavy buying by large 
bakers, including chains who use Kan- 
Sas grades extensively, was booked 
for at any time, The reports of round 
lot. purchases during the week by 
one large user could not, however, be 
credited tor New York consumption. 

Prices fluctuated during the weck, 
but spring clears did not reflect the 
advances and the difference between 
spring and Kansas standard patents 
has widened. Soft winters reflected 
the recent heavy export business 
Which advanced eastern wheat 
strongly and put flour levels up about 
10¢ 

Deliveries on all grades were re- 
ported satisfactory but the backlog 
with some mills was so small they 
pressed for additional ordering out. 

Quotations Jan. 3: Spring familys 
flour $8.05, spring high glutens $6.60 
46.78, standard patents $6.304 6.43, 
$5.85 6.10; southwestern 
patents $6.09% 623, standard 
patents $5.99746.13, high ratio soft 
winters $6.25 7.25, straights $5.45%4 
5.65 


clears 


short 


Philadelphia: Bakers and jobbers 
in this area got their wish for lower 
flour prices last week when all grades 
of the commodity underwent 10¢ sack 
downward revisions, but most had 
apparently been waiting for a larg- 
er reduction, for the development 
failed to generate any new flow of 
buying orders and dealings continued 
to be gripped by the dullness which 
has persisted in recent weeks and 
had the additional restraint of the 
New Year holiday. 

Mill representatives reported there 





ti 
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were isolated instances of small book- 
ings of hard winters by those whose 
balances on mill books had neared 
exhaustion and the opinion was ex- 
pressed that there will be more of 
this urgency ordering. More are ex- 
pected to go on a price-date-of-ship- 
ment basis and remain there until 
they find costs more attractive, 
meaning a wider setback than has 
materialized to date. 

Meanwhile, it is generally under- 
stood that users of spring wheat 
flours are fairly well supplied for 
nearby requirements so that immedi- 
ate relief from dullness in that sec- 
tion is a different story. 

Consumption of flour has recorded 
no real improvement, except for the 
stimulus provided by the sale of holi- 
day items and many establishments 
say that when the final 1952 figures 
are in they will show declines from 
1951. 

Quotations Jan. 3: spring family 
$7.50@7.70, high gluten $6.65@6.75, 
short patent $6.45@6.50, standard 
$6.304 6.40; first clear $5.90@6; hard 
winter short patent $6.15@6.25, 
standard $6.1006.20; soft winter, 
western $5.75 6, nearby $5.40@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: Large and small bak- 
eries and jobbers did little flour buy- 
ing last week. The holiday was upper- 
most, with inventories being taken 
and holiday bakery sales being to- 
taled. Only small fill-ins for immedi- 
ate and prompt deliveries were sold 
in hard southwestern and spring pat- 
ents. Although retail trade was good 
in family patents, neither jobbers nor 
grocers were interested in replenish- 
ing their stocks in these lines until 
after the New Year. 

Uppermost in the thoughts of pros- 
pective flour buyers was the thought 
that bargains might at any time be 
thrown on the market and furnish 
a buying period. Ten cent reductions 
from quotations were allowed for 
immediate shipments, but this failed 
to arouse buying interest. Directions 
were only fair. 

Flour stocks are admitted to be at 
the low point in many baking estab- 
lishments, and it is’ predicted that 
shortly a buying period will develop 
from bakers, jobbers and grocers. 

Quotations Jan. 3: Standard hard 
Kansas bakers patent $5.934 6.09, 
medium patent $5.98@6.15, short 
patent $6.0806.19; spring standard 
patent $6.15%6.35, medium patent 
$6.20@6.41, short patent $6.25@6.47, 
clears $5.67 6.21, high gluten $6.50 
“6.70; family patent, advertised 
brands $7.6607.95, other brands 
$6.19@6.85; pastry and cake flour 
$5.55 7.61, Pacific Coast pastry flour 
$6.41 06.45. 

Boston: Trading in the local flour 
market continued light last week as 
the holiday atmosphere still prevailed 
as far as business activity was con- 
cerned. Flour quotations were mod- 
erately irregular with fluctuations 
generally confined to penny move- 
ments in either direction. 

Springs closed 2¢ higher to 5¢ low- 
er with the majority of grades clos- 
ing on the upside. Hard winters fin- 
ished 3 to 5¢ easier while most 
grades of soft wheat flours were un- 
changed with eastern straights be- 
ing an exception by reason of a 5¢ 
decline on the high side of the range. 

Dealers reported trading was quite 
limited as far as any extensive com- 
mitments were concerned as most 
buyers helé to their fairly long stand- 
ing position of caution. At the mo- 
ment their confidence of better buy- 
ing opportunities appeared to be un- 
shaken as this group was only in- 
terested in arranging commitments 
sufficient to maintain adequate in- 
ventories. Several mill agents how- 
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ever, reported that ordering out of 
contracts has been consistent enough 
to force some large scale buying in 
the near future. 

Quotations Jan. 3: Spring short 
patents $6.45@6.55, standards $6.35 
@6.45, high gluten $6.65@6.80, first 
clears $5.82@6.12; hard winter short 
patents $6.26@6.35, standards $6.06 
“6.17; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.47 
“6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.27@5.67, high ratio $6.27@7.27; 


family $8.07. 
Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: The recession 
currently evident in the milling in- 
dustry was eased as far as the small- 
er mills are concerned by an order 
for 27,000 bags from the small is- 
lands of the British West Indies. A 
number of small plants succeeded 
in obtaining a share of the business. 
However, the total involved was not 
large enough to brighten prospects, 
and there appears to be little likeli- 
hood of any major orders for the 
next few weeks. Shutdowns are like- 
ly in some plants because mill run 
in hand is not sufficient to enable 
operations to continue through to the 
end of January. 

The decline in the domestic trade 
apparent about Christmas has still 
not been checked, but business is 
expected to regain its former brisk- 
ness by the middle of the month. 
Enriched flour will be ready for de- 
livery at that time, and the demand 
from the bakeries will increase in 
consequence. Price lists are quoting 
20¢ bbl. extra for enriched family 
flour and 16¢ bbl. for bakers flour. 
These amounts will be melded into 
the total in due course. Additional 
prices have been subject to small 
increases as a result of a hike in 
freight rates effective Jan. 1. Quota- 
tions Jan. 3: top patent springs for 
use in Canada $11.36 bbl., seconds 
$10.66 bbl., bakers $10.56 bbl., all 
less cash discounts in 98's cotton, 
mixed cars, with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used. 

Winter wheat flour is slow in the 
home market and non-existent as far 
as overseas customers are concerned. 
Quotations Jan. 3: export $4.95 per 
100 lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

The price of winter wheat has 
eased in the expectation that farm- 
ers with stocks will now make them 
available for delivery. Previous hold- 
backs were attributed to a reluctance 
to make sales at the end of the fed- 
eral tax year. Quotations Jan. 3: 
$1.85@1.90 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Reflecting the holiday 
season, domestic and export trade 
in flour from Canadian mills last 
week was extremely dull. Total flour 
sales amounted to 62,100 bbl., with 
43,700 bbl. of this amount going to 
IWA destinations, including Philip- 
pines, Bahamas, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, Antigua, Dominica, 
Montserrat, Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
Macao and Bermuda. Class 2 flour 
accounted for 18,400 bbl. and was 
destined as follows: Philippines, Leb- 
anon, Kuwait, El Salvador, Colombia, 
Trieste, St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
Prices remain unchanged. Quotations 
Jan. 3: top patent springs for deliv- 
ery between Ft. William and the 
British Columbia boundary $10.90@ 
11.60; second patents $10.40@11.10, 
second patents to bakers $10.10@ 
10.40; all prices cash carlot. 

Vancouver: Export flour business 
confirmed here last week was again 
confined mainly to regular monthly 
orders with no important forward 
bookings in sight yet. 

The principal market in the Pa- 
cific, the Philippines, continues to 


purchase only for monthly require- 
ments, although it was expected that 
after the turn of the year they would 
come in for their requirements up to 
the end of April at least. 

Some limited business to Singapore 
was reported, but nothing has yet 
developed in Indonesia. However, Ca- 
nadian exporters expect that as soon 
as buyers there have exhausted their 
IWA allocation by the end of April, 
they will be looking for Canadian 
supplies. 

Hong Kong busi ness remains 
spotty. 

There has been no change in the 
domestic field. Business in cake mixes 
continues to hold a large share of 
the store trade. Cash car quotations 
Jan. 2: first patents $11.20@11.40 in 
98’s cottons; bakers patents $10 in 
paper bags and $10.30 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $11.40 
and western cake flour $13. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed markets 
showed a firmer tone, with the spread 
in prices between bran and red down 
now narrowed to $1.50 ton. Standard 
middlings, which recently have been 
selling consistently under bran, were 
now quoted about on a par with bran. 
A fair volume of forward sales was 
completed last week, and a lighter 
run helped to stabilize values. Quo- 
tations Jan. 5: Bran $53.50, standard 
midds. $53@53.50, flour midds, $54.50, 
red dog $55. 

Duluth: Demand was fair to good 
last week, the trend was unchanged 
and supplies were adequate. Quota- 
tions Jan. 2: pure bran $52.50@53, 
standard bran $52@52.50, standard 
midds. $51.50@ 52, flour midds. $53.50 
@54, mixed feeds $51.50@52, red 
dog $54@54.50. 

Kansas City: There was a $1 ton 
spread between bran and shorts at 
Kansas City last week, but by Jan. 5 
the spread had widened and shorts 
were beginning to show new strength. 
Compared with a week earlier, shorts 
were up $1 ton, and bran had ad- 
vanced only 25¢ ton. Offerings were 
fair and demand fair to good with a 
little more interest shown by the 
feed manufacturing trade. Quotations 
Jan. 5: Bran $52.25@53, shorts $54@ 
54.75 sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Jan 
2: Bran $52.50@52.75, shorts $53.50@ 
53.75, immediate delivery. Prices on 
both bran and shorts were unchanged 
to 50¢ ton lower, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $1 
ton less than a week earlier. Quota- 
tions, straight cars, Jan. 3: Bran $55 
a56, millrun $56@57, shorts $57@58. 
Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Salina: Demand was slow with 
bran $1 ton lower and shorts $1 ton 
lower. Supplies have been adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Dec. 
31: bran $51.50@52, gray shorts 
$52.50 @53.00. 

Ft. Worth: Although holiday con- 
ditions still prevailed, the demand 
last week was fair, and offerings did 
not exceed trade requirements. Quo- 
tations Jan. 2: bran $62.50, gray 
shorts $63.50, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, about 50¢ higher on 
both, compared with a week previous. 

Hutchinson: Millfeeds weakened 
last week, then closed unchanged as 
demand improved. Buyers were found 
among jobbers of the central states 
area. Carlot quotations Jan. 2: bran 
$52 @52.50, shorts $53@53.50. 

Chicage: Trading in millfeeds was 
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slack in the central states area dur- 
ing the week ending Jan. 5, with the 
volume affected adversely by the 
holiday season. However, a note of 
firmness appeared in the market, en- 
couraged by light mill running time 
which cut down the output. Prices 
advanced about 50¢ ton. Quotations 
Jan. 5: bran $55.50@57.50, standard 
midds. $55.50@57.50, flour midds. 
$57.50@59.50, red dog $57.50@59.50. 


St. Louis: Demand for bran last 
week improved somewhat with a 
spotted demand for shorts. Offerings, 
while not heavy, exceeded the de- 
mand. Quotations Jan. 3: bran $56.50 
@56.75, shorts $56.75@57, St. Louis. 


Boston: The movement of millfeeds 
was extremely limited in the local 
market last week as the holiday at- 
mosphere continued to dominate bus- 
iness activity. Trading was held in 
most instances to immediate 7equire- 
ments and was arranged only after 
market offerings were fully explored 
and the lowest possible quotation ob- 
tained. Spring bran closed 50¢ higher 
while middlings remained unchanged 
as compared with a week earlier. Quo- 
tations Jan. 3: Spring bran $65.50, 
midds. $65. 

Philadelphia: Some pickup in ac- 
tivity was reported on the local mill- 
feed market due to the small pur- 
chases of those in need of supplies, 
but the over-all complexion of the 
market remained unchanged from its 
recent dullness. Most dealers expect- 
ed no real pickup unless there is a 
sharp price setback. Quotations for 
Jan. 3 were all unchanged from the 
previous week. Bran and standard 
midds. $66, red dog $67. 


Pittsburgh: Interest and demand 
for millfeeds were very dull last 
week. On Wednesday sales were 
good, but the remaining days found 
prospective buyers hesitating, hop- 
ing for still larger price reductions. 
Supplies were plentiful. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Jan. 3: bran 
$64.40@65.30, standard midds. $63.90 
@64.30, flour midds. $64.40@65.90, 
red dog $65.30 @ 66.40. 

New Orleans: Demand for millfeed 
was fair to good during the past 
week. Mill offerings were not press- 
ing and the trend was towards con- 
servative waiting on a firming of the 
market. Quotations Jan. 3: bran $63 
64.25, shorts $64@65.50. 

Portland: Quotations Jan. 3: mill 
run $58, midds. $64 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined an- 
other $2 last week. Supply exceeds 
demand. Plants are working six days 
a week, 24 hours a day, and are sold 
well into the month. Trade declined. 
Quotations Jan. 2: red bran and mill 
run $55, middlings $60; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $62, middlings 
$67; to California: red bran and mill 
run $62.50, middlings $67.50, f.o.b. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Stocks of mill- 
feed are tighter as a result of the 
cutback in flour production. This is 
expected to be rectified in part to- 
wards the middle of the month when 
domestic production is stepped up, 
though the current recession in ex- 
port business means that supplies 
are likely to remain tight for some 
weeks to come. Freight rates are held 
responsible for a small price hike. 
Export interest is not high. Quota- 
tions Jan: 3: bran $60.85, shorts 
$61.85, middlings $70.85, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Millfeed demand con- 
tinues fairly good, with the bulk of 
supplies from western mills moving 
to eastern Canada, with the excep- 
tion of small lots from Alberta mills 


— 
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going to British Columbia. Quota- tinued very quiet, with a fair amount 
tions Jan. 3: Manitoba, Saskatchew- of selling pressure behind current 

an and Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $54 production, and mills were having a f 

@56, shorts $56@58, middlings $62 hard time getting shipping instruc- pecia is S in li ing 


@64; all prices cash carlot. Small tions on outstanding contracts. While 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- the nominal market held steady at oy jan an rin eat 
houses $5 extra. around $59, delivered common transit 


Seattle: The millfeed market con- points, there were continued reports 
: of trades taking place at $1@1.50 GUARANTEED BRANDS 


ton lower than this, and no one was 


in a buying mood at all. The Cali- PURITY THREE STARS 


fornia market was depressed, Ca- 
















Cable Address: Parrheim 





GRAIN ° nadian imports were still hanging G R E AT W E ST * CA N A D A ° R EAM 
Fr over the local market, and a change 

LOUR ° in the picture in the near future ST E R LI N G P R A | R | E M Al D S 
FeEeps « does not seem likely. 


Vancouver: Domestic supplies of DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


millfeed continue tight due to re- 
duced milling operations both on the 


prairie and in local mills. Prices are WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS co. LIMITED 
holding fairly firm, but quotations a a 
are mainly nominal since little mill- CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO. CANADA 
feed is available. Cash car quotations 
Jan. 3: bran $50.50@54.80, shorts 
$51.50 @55.80, middlings $584 64. 


GRAIN Rye sig. JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS. 


LIMITED 
“GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 








Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINNIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 

















Minneapolis: Prices were steady to 


7 iN Ss: s ‘ 

te) MERCHANTS 10¢ sack lower this week, with sales 
Came” light. Quotations Jan. 2: Pure white 
rye $5.0545.10, medium rye $4.85%4 





Processors of 


4.90, dark rye $4.05 4.10. Vi @ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
LINSEED SOYBEAN Philadelphia: A drop of 10¢ sack 6 Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
OILCAKE OILCAKE in Seeek ‘came senchet eoretel CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH"” VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES INCANADA ® 
MEAL MEAL f 








values back to October levels, but 


bakers continued to hold back com- 
TORONTO ELEVATORS fh ssimenis'n ine nove of s torsner | GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


TORONTO . CANADA lines, with those who felt immediate Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
need taking only small amounts. The “SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


Jan. 3 quotation on rye white was 











$5.75 @5.85 CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
Wma. CHARLICK, LTD. ge Se ee are ee ae 
FLOUR MILLERS = ee ee 
rections remain fair. Quotations Jan. 





Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityfiour’’ Adelaide 


2: pure white $5.68, medium $5.48, 
dark $4.68, rye meal $5.18. 

New York: Recent fill-in purchases 
have covered existing needs for rye 








Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 
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flour and new business and interest Y, < artier asalie ontiac 
Cable Address—MILPRODS, Winnipeg were of holiday dullness. Quotations Canayh © Cables — Eastmills - MONTREAL, CANADA 
MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. Jan. 3: pure white patents $5.75 
P.O.B, 3007 5.85. 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada ‘ ~ 
Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flour were ] : ; ; 
Exporters of dees 5 d aaa sh tgp tr ts E. D. SUL L IV AN & C OMPANY Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 
Grai . s " nil last week. Directions were fair. Member of ude 
irain, Flour and Allied Products R a ; ; ; a ~ initnesr Grain wae = ane r 
educed production of rye failed to ~n Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
arouse buying interest Quotations, Flour, Feed, Seed Grain, Screenings Saskatchewan and Alberta 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Jan. 3: pure ee ae ee eee ee UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
CEREAL CUTTERS white rye flour No. 1 $5.6445.86, me- TORONTO. 1, CANADA Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators dium $5.34@5.48, dark $4.600 5.20, 
Standard the world over for yeniing blended $5.867 6.03, rye meal $5.18 
small grains, wheat, hulled ete @5. 20. 
KipP-KELLY LIMITED ) d Sell Through WANT ADS 
Witniper. nel re ATE “ Chicago: Rye flour prices declined * Buy an e roug + 
slightly in the central states area 

















QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods ene Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib 


All quotation on 


Spring fam 


Spring top patent 

Spring high gluten 

Spring hort 

Spring standard 

Spring first clear 

Hard winter family 

Hard winter hort . 

Hard winter tandard 

Hard winter clear 

Soft winter family ‘ 

Soft winter hort patent eee 

Soft) winter tandard ‘ 

Soft winter ght 

Soft winter fir cleat 

Rve flour white 

Rye flour, dark rere. 

Semolina standard bulk 

Spring tamil 

Spring high UTOM cc cceseessve 

Spring hort 

Spring tandard 

Spring fir ur 

Hard winter hort 

Hard winter tandard 

Hard winter r clear 

Sort winter patent 

Soft winter traight 

Soft winter first clear 

ive flour white 

Rye flour dat oes 

Semolina indard, bulk 

Family patent $ 

Bluesten mld 

Bakery grade 

Pastry ; 
t100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. 

liam and British 


Chicago Mpls. 
a $6.13 @7.45 
5.80@6.05 - @. 

~-@ ... 6.07@6.12 
a“ 5.81@5.87 


5.70@ 6.00 


§.30@ 5.55 





Kans. City 
$. 


(Canadian quotations in barrels 
basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 


a 





a @ 6.25 @7.25 
5.55 @5.75 ose ® 5.45 05.5 
5.45 @5.65 as on §.35@ 6.45 
-AAD a 140@ 4.60 
-@. 2+ -@ Tr. oe 
-- 6.72@7.04 acne §.304 7.00 
5.10@6.34 eos @ ° @. 

. ie pene 56.30% 5.40 
4.90@6.15 mia a“ 
§.31@5.35 5.05@5.10 a 
4.32@4.56 4.05@4.10 a 

-@7.39 7.15@7.20 “a 
New York Phila. Boston Pit 
$...@ ... $7.50@7.70 $...@8.07 $7 
§6.6006.78 6.65946.75 6.6506.80 6 

er er 6.45@6.59 6.450655 6 
6.30@6.13 6.3006.40 6.354@6.45 6 
5.854@6.10 5.900@6.00 5.82@6.12 5 
6.09@6.23 6.15@6.25 6.26@6.35 6 
§.99@6.13 6.104@6.20 6.06@6.17 5 

“ a a 
@ ; a wee 

9.455.865 a“ 5.27 @5.67 

‘ e a “ 
5.75@5.85 5.75 @5.85 @. § 

o% -.-@ ‘ u @. 4 
T.77Q@7S7 a a 7 
Seattle Tore 
.@7.55 Spring top patent $ ‘ 
-@6.73 Spring second patent 4 
@6.55 Winter exportst q 
16.30 
Halifax. *100-lb. papers. {For delivery 


Colurnbla boundary. 


St. Louis 


of 196 lb.) 


Buffalo 


5 
4 
5.68 
1.65 
-@7.45 
tsburgh 
66@7.95 $ a 
06.70 6.2506 





256.47 
1546.35 5.954 
67@6.21 5 
OS@6.19 >. TOM 5.80 
93a 1 
“ 1Hogd 
@. 5.554 
-a a. 204 § 
t ; ' 
644 5.86 1 
G60 5.20 I 
71@7.72 t 


mito tWinnipeg 


11) 
110.66 
14 


36 $10.904011.60 
10.40@11.10 
95 a 

Wil 


between Fort 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week 
load lots, pr 








end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
ympt delivery, ton, packed in 100-1b. sacks, f.o0.b 


at indicated points 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Bostor 
tran $....@53.50 § ia $ 1066.00 $ 163 
Standard 53.00 a 53.5 “a 166.00 a6 YT 
Flour mid a54.50 a “a 1 
Red do @ 55.00 ia 1067.00 1 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
tran » 95a 53.00 $56.50@56.75 $ 4162.50 $63.00@64.25 $ 1 
Shorts 44.000 54.75 56.75 57.00 m63.50 64.00 @65.50 ] 
Mill runt iu a a a 0@59 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
loronto ae wo60.85 $ amOLss $ WTO.85 
Winnipeg 54.00@56.00 56.00 @58.00 62.00 @ 64.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING 


PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per 
























bushel 











WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Chicago — Kansas City Minneapolis 
May July Mar May July Sept Mar May July Mar May 
Lee y 8% 2323 236% 36% 238% 239% 236% 405% 407 
Loe 0 9 % 61s 238% 1 406% 409 
Lee l 19% M 1% 23 238 5, 237% 408 111 
Jan. 1 HOLIDAY 
Jan Siy 2391, 233% 237% 236% 238% 238% 239% 236% 408 1 
CORN —_ RYE ~\ ——_ OA TS———— 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar May May July Dee May May July Mar May May July 
Ln ) 166% 191% 168% 174% 186 81% S1% 76% 
1 ) 1 lt 1914, 168% 17is Stil, 82 hy 82 7¢ 7 
Lec ‘1 164 165% 191 168 1735 185% 82% Ss. ra s 
Jan. 1 HOLIDAY 
Jan 1 191% 193 W7it, 186 82% §2% 7 78 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 











omitted), 


Wheat— 


1952 
S084 
68S 
16,669 
109 
13.644 
1,672 
29,273 





33,692 
16,429 
1,664 
18.161 
2,369 
29,317 
901 
16.139 
396 
1,224 
12,505 
289 
1,762 
459 
5,188 
3,833 


16,342 


Visible pply of grain in 
Trade it he 4 
Raltir 
Boston 
Khu ilo 
\tloa 
ch ik 
wh 
lruluth 
Enid 
Ft We 
Gals 
Hu 
India 
Kansa 
Milwauh 
Minneay 
New ¢ 
New \ 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
st Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Totals 


230,351 








the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
Dec. 26, and the corresponding date of a yeur ago 
c Corn— cr Oats— r—Rye— Barley 
1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 
2,704 24 319 61 1 
68 ) 
2,672 019 1.832 97 1,932 853 1,429 
279 s07 173 ) 
994 6.858 8,404 1.067 1,915 297 108 
385 2,177 5,068 a9 74 91 69 
216 
549 330 313 33 7 1 
i 
34 
.122 324 165 19 115 
531 91 75 131 262 17 t 
429 44s 5S 2,414 Ir 
932 6,689 5 1,215 1,075 4,063 7,541 
516 26 Ww 
359 3 9 SS 
193 1,004 2.262 117 190 1 
S42 13 76 
948 148 ; 
159 471 o34 23 i ) 
463 790 615 4 i 
Ot 314 1,439 s i t 1 
3 1 
171,412 56,409 44,778 22,452 24,850 2,799 5,949 10,306 22,275 


during the week ending Jan. 3, but 
no bookings of consequence were ac- 
complished. Apparently buyers were 
not interested during the holiday sea- 
son. Quotations Jan. 3: white pat- 
ent rye $5.31@5.35, medium $5.11@ 
5.15, dark $4.32@ 4.56. 
Portland: Quotations Jan. 2: 
dark $6.20, white rye $7.35. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business is still 
lagging behind the levels of former 
years. Quotations Jan. 3: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. 


pure 


cottons $5.27, oatmeal in 

98-lb. cottons $6.38, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: There is a_ seasonal 


trade only in rolled oats and oatmeal, 
with no confirmation of any export 


orders. Prices remain firm. Quota- 
tions Jan. 3: rolled oats in 2&0-lb. 
sacks $5@5.30 in all three prairie 


provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. 
$6@6.35; all prices cash carlot. 


sacks 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DIVIDEND DECLARED 

NEW YORK—Continental Baking 
Co. has declared the following divi- 
dends: A quarterly dividend of $1.37 
a share on the outstanding $5.50 
dividend preferred stock, payable 
Jan. 1, to holders of record of such 
stock at the close of business Dec. 
12, 1952; a regular quarterly divi- 
dend, for the fourth quarter of the 
year 1952, of 40¢ a share on the out- 
standing common = stock, payable 
Dec. 26, 1952, to holders of record of 
such stocks at the close of business 
Dec. 12, 1952. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN HAYMAKER NAMED 
TO NEW CARGILL POST 
MINNEAPOLIS Cargill, Inc., 
announces that John N. Haymaker, 
eastern manager of its oil division 
soybean crushing operation, will 
move shortly from Chicago to the 
company’s administrative offices at 
Wayzata, Minn., where he will as- 
sume charge of all of the company’s 
soybean crushing. 





——BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PROMOTED BY CHASE 

CHICAGO—Charles T. Crandell of 
the Chase Bag Co. has been appoint- 
ed sales manager of the Saxolin 
Open Mesh Department, R. N. Con- 
ners, vice president has announced. 
Since 1948 Mr. Crandell has been as- 
sistant to Ben Deutsch, who retired 
as sales manager of this department 
Dec. 31. Prior to joining Chase in 
1945, Mr. Crandell served as a cap- 
tain in the army. He will remain in 
Chicago in the general sales office. 


—<—SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PURITY BISCUIT EXPANDS 


SALT LAKE CITY—Construction 
has begun on the new three story 
addition to the Purity Biscuit Co. 


plant here, costing more than $100,- 
000, reports V. A. Tracy, president. 
The addition will provide storage 
and refrigeration space. New base- 
ment storage facilities are also part 


of the construction program, said 
Mr. Tracy. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
R. T. O'BRIEN PROMOTED 


BUFFALO — Richard T. O’Brien, 
well Known in Buffalo shipping cir- 
cles, has been appointed assistant 
vice president of the Continental 
Grain Co., with offices in the Marine 
Trust Bldg. In his new capacity, Mr. 
O’Brien will have charge of the com- 
pany’s Great Lakes operations. He 
has been connected with Continental 
for almost two years. 
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NORTH CAROLINA OFFICERS— 
Shown here are two of the new offi- 
cers of the North Carolina Feed Man- 


ufacturers Assn. with the retiring 
president of the association. Left to 
right, W. Frank Redding, Jr., South- 
ern Crown Milling Co., Asheboro, vice 
president; Mary V. Lassiter, Lassi- 
ter’s Milling Co., Raleigh, secretary- 
treasurer, and Clyde L. Fore, Siler 
City (N.C.) Mills, Inc., retiring presi- 
dent. Dent Lackey, Statesville (N.C.) 
Flour Mills, the new president, was 
absent when the picture was taken. 





RICHARD ADAMS OPENS 
DENVER SALES SERVICE 


DENVER—Richard R. Adams, un- 
til recently a sales and marketing 
executive in New York City for 
Standard Brands, Inc., has opened 
a merchandising and marketing coun- 
sel service at 301 Union Station in 
Denver. Prior to accepting the New 
York City position he served as dis- 
trict manager of Standard Brands in 
Denver and Kansas City, Mo. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF 


WHOLESALE GROCERY SOLD 


oF LIFE—— 


ALTUS, OKLA.—Lawton & Kim- 
brough, wholesale grocery, Altus, 
Okla., has been sold to Tillman 


Hedges, Joe Jackson and J. M. Short, 


Duncan, Okla., wholesale’ grocers. 
The new firm will be known as the 
Altus Wholesale Grocer Co. J. M. 


Short is president and general man- 
ager. Twenty-five persons will be em- 
ployed. The Duncan and Altus plants 
will cover 12 southwest Oklahoma 
counties and eight Texas counties. 


——BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


VETERAN EMPLOYES HONORED 
HARRISBURG, PA.— Seventy-two 
employees of Capital Bakers, Inc., 


were awarded service pins and dia- 
monds marking five or more years 
of service with the company. Albert 
S. Schmidt, president of the com- 
pany, presented pins to Anna Bren- 
neman, Capital Cake Creators, Har- 


risburg, for 40 years of service; 
Charles Ridgley, Chambersburg, 35 


years, and Ralph Gottschall, Harris- 
burg, 30 years. 


DEATHS 


Peter R. Nehemkis, Sr., well known 
in the New York metropolitan flour 
trade for many years, died recently 
after a lingering illness. Mr. Nehem- 
kis had made his headquarters in 
New Jersey for the past several 
years and lived in Newark 











John McBride, 90, formerly a mill 
superintendent in Buffalo and Lock- 
port, N.Y., died recently at the home 
of his daughter, Mary, with whom 
he was living, in Upper Darby, Pa. 
He was a native of Canada and at 
one time was superintendent of the 
Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, and 
the Banner Mill in Buffalo. 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





ROLLED OATS 
OR more than 150 years Canadians have known that 
“if it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this : OATMEAL 

great Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger 
— because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 
purpose — a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 
rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 


and ‘“‘Miracle”’ farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds = 
for livestock and poultry. Robin Hood Flour 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED ORO RW Ab bha: | 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William—Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat—Edmonton 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL - MONCTON 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal—all codes used EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE. MONTREAL 
71-52 


HHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA'S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


SPRING WHEAT [ET . WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS % FLOURS 


Maple Leaf oy ee ft bp eee | Monarch 


Cream of the West | Jiang ‘a | Winged: aa ee | 1 Crescent 


Ol S14, 80 am 2 e210) Bam el aa et - VANCOUVER 














Castle “t: ical Mee fe t BERBER ERE q oa Canary Corn Meal 


Nelson io: wt, Sli PEO alt iste et Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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ST. LAWRENCE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
EARNINGS SHOW DROP FOR YEAR 





Net Loss of $53,218 Reported; “Increasingly Severe Com- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


petition” Cited for Decline by Firm’s 
Board of Directors 


The directors of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co. Ltd. 
have reported a net loss for the 
fiscal year ended Aug. 31, 1952, total- 
ing $53,218.86 after taking into ac- 
count a credit of $32,917.68 covering 
income tax refunds. Last year a 
profit of $87,662.60 was reported and 
this means that the overall: decline 
stands at $140,881.46. 

Increasingly severe competition 
was cited by Paul M. Petersen, presi- 


MONTREAL 


Mr. Petersen became president when 
control of the company was acquired 
Milling Co 


by 


the 
earlier last 


International 
year. 


The directors 


ot 


the company, with the exception ot 


Norman S. Verity, 


resigned and A. B 


Dygert, W. G. McLaughlin and H. E. 


Howlett joined the board. Mr. 
is vice president 


ag 


Two dividends 


er. 


of 


declared and paid on 
company 


dent, as the reason for this decline. shares of the 
e®e °@ 
ASSETS 
Current assets 
Cash , ; : . , 
Accounts receivable, less allowance for doubtful receiv 
ables $84,184.71 oe hin. 08 er ree : ; ; 
Freight and other claims, less allowance for doubtful 
ies. BE EG os. cc chee kese dew dew sene 


Accrued earnings 
Refundabl: 

Advances on 
Inventories 

Grain, ine 

Wheat 

Flour, 

market 

Prepared 

(fir 


taxes, 
purchases, 


income 


grain ete. 


Boi 
cereals, 


prices of 


urd, at replacement 

millfeeds, ete., 
grain and feed 
ingredients, ete., at 
t-out) or 


feeds, 


firs 


st-in 


estimated ; 


replacement 


the 


luding wheat held for account of the 
market 
based 


re} 


lowe 
market 


jlacement 


Canadian 


cost 


r ot 


$ 


975,018.67 


2AS,45S8.08 


222,160.01 





Packages, at replacement market we coas ‘ od 
Miscellaneous supplies, at cost Cfirst-in, first-out) 3 
1,529,245.18 
Deduct adjustment of hedging operations to market 422.13 
Prepaid expenses 
Total current assets . . : 
Investment in, and advances to, subsidiaries, at cost 
EmvestIMent .occecesccscsseresensses ; 116,890.04 
» ary 
Advances 298,752.68 
Miscellaneous advances and investments, at cost 
lue from employees ......-6ee cece enees 
Vroperty and plant, less deprec iation 
Band, Gt COBt 2. ccc ccccscccccenveccesccacseenssnecces 130,859.40 
Buildings and equipment 1,757,094.90 
1,887,954.30 
Less allowance for depreciation 1.060, 659.49 
tiood-will 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities 
Bank loan and overdraft .......0.- cee nee eenceeee 
ACCOUNES PAYADIS 2... ccercecenesnesensseessssens 
Accrued liabilities 
Taxes (including income taxes), estimated $ 10,546.60 
Commission, payroll, storage, etc. 15,475.70 
loue to affiliated company 
Tétal current liabilities pbtaceies P 
4) long-term unsecured bonds payable on March 1, 1957 
Authorized $1,000,000; issued wat 
Capital stock and surplus: 
7% cumulative preferred shares of $100 par value per share 
Authorized 6,000 shares; issued 5,750 shares of which 
585 share have been redeemed, leaving outstanding 
f,165 shares ¥ is er eaecaee sacred Vata ante " 518 500.00 
Common shares without par value. Authorized 50,000 shares; 
outstanding 47,857 shares at stated value 4A S44.71 
Capital surplu (transferred from earned surplus upon re 
demption of preferred shares) (ne change during (he 
year) . ee SS SOO 0 
Karned urplu 724,358.95 
STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS—YEAR ENDED AUG, 31, 
Earnings from operations before providing for the charges 
shown below F P 
Interest and dividend income 
Trectuct 
lirectors’ fee and expenses 3 5,161.98 
Officers’ uneration 41,000,038 
Interest patd on bonds YO 625.00 
Other intere paid 45,045.94 
Depreciation 54,063.08 
Leo bee eredit for income taxes 
tredit' for income ivses, estimated 
Refundable income taxes under carry-back provisions of law tL 560.6 
Adjustment overprovision in prior years LS57.05 
Net the year 
ST ATE MENT OF E ARNED st RPLUS—YE AR ENDE D AUG, 31, 
Balance at beginning of vear 
Net loss for the vear 


Deduct dividends declared— 
7 cumulative preferred 


On 7% shares—-$7 
On common shares—-50¢ per share . 


Balance at end of year 


per 


share 


the 


Vv 


and general 


25¢ each 


con 


erity 
man- 


were 
mon 


on Nov. 1, 


1 


1952 


& 


083 


$15 
167 


§18.35 


986.97 


.290.48 


407 


i4 


$29.95 


294.81 


1.60 


7,026.16 


Today”’ 


1951 and Feb. 1, 1952. However, in 
view of the poor results later in the 
year the directors decided to dis- 
continue payments of dividends on 
the common shares. A dividend of 7% 
on the preferred shares of the com- 
pany has been paid for last year even 
though not earned, the report stated. 

Mr. Petersen commented that while 
a record wheat crop had been har- 
vested in Canada this fall, protein in 
the wheat is lower than it has been 
for a good many years. This is pre- 
senting a real problem as far as 
profitable operations for the current 
fiscal year are concerned. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF Lif E——— 


BATTLE WITH 15B RUST 
TO HIGHLIGHT PROGRAM 


FARGO, N.D.—Progress in the bat- 
tle against race 15B wheat stem rust 
will be the major topic considered at 
a grain rust review program Jan. 9 at 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 

The discussions will attempt to 
answer such questions as these: What 
progress have the plant breeder and 
plant pathologist made in conquering 
15B? When can we expect a new rust 
resistant durum? Is stem rust likely 
to get worse? 

Highlight of the morning program, 
to get under way at 9:30 a.m., will be 
a discussion of ‘The Rust Problem 
by Dr. E. C. Stakman, chief 
of the University of Minnesota's plant 
pathology department. Donald A. Ste- 
vens, vice president in charge of grain 
operations, General Mills, Inc., will 
discuss the rust problem from the 
standpoint of the grain buyer. 

Grain scientists from Canada and 
Mexico also will participate, joining 
in a panel discussion on progress in 
controlling stem rust during the aft- 
ernoon session. Dr. R. F. Peterson, 
Winnipeg, head of the Dominion Plant 
Breeding Laboratory, and N. E. Bor- 
laugh, Mexico City, Rockefeller Foun- 
dation agronomist, are among those 
who will appear. A talk by Donald G. 








Fletcher, executive secretary of the 
Rust Prevention Assn., Minneapolis, 
will conclude the program. 

- BREAD S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

LOS ANGELES PARTY 


LOS ANGELES—tThe annual din- 
ner dance of the Los Angeles chapter 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers will be Feb. 3, in the Ter- 
race Room of the Statler Hotel. 
Robert Bridges, Lyons-Magnus Co., 
is in charge of the arrangements. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





United States Grain Stocks 

















Commer il stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
th the we k ending Lec 
19 Ly 29, 1951 is reported to the 
Gra I n he oduction and Market- 
ne nistration of he U.S. Department 

f Agr iltu n bushels (000's omitted) 
Canadian 
American --~in bond-——~ 
Dec Dec Dec Dec. 
- 29 27 9. 
19 1951 19 1951 
Wi 44 199. .S98H > 748 
( t ’ 51,394 
Oa 24,97 6.931 2 
Rye 2016 6.344 728 
Barley 12,878 5,483 351 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
ifl ! Canadian markets Dec 7 (fig 
1 s for corresponding date of a year ago 
given ir eses, 00's omitted): wheat 
none (45), bu corn, none (3,633); barley 
! e (1 ) its, none (206) 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 





piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of ‘Trade, Dee, 27, 1952 (000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 

joston 14 
Baltimore 20 -e xs 
Buffalo 9a 49° 386 

Afloat 1,827 4,828 99 319 
GRICHMO ...se< oa aa 339 

Afloat 4,399 
Milwaukee afloat 334 
Duluth 256 

Total 3,106 10,053 
Previous week .. 3,260 10,284 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 





High Low Close Close 
Dec. Jan. 
26, 2, 
-—1952-53 1952 «1953 
Allied Mills, Inc. 3634 23% 32% 32% 
Allis-Chalmers 60%, 36% 60% 59 
Pfd. $3.25 . 122 89% 118% 118 
Am, Cyanamid 59% 50% 53% 53% 
aa 294 171 248 248 
A-OK ...... 60 48% 50% 51% 
Borden ......... 54% 50 524% 53% 
Burry Bis. Corp. 5% 3% 4 4% 
Cont, Bak. Co. .. 21% 16% 18% 18% 
Pfd. $5.50 . 99 60 90% 90% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Ce o. 79% 66 7% =%+%3w*% 
. Sh ere 6 166 173 72 
Cream of Wheat. 29% 25 25% 25 
Dow —— 
Pid, S44 A. 105% 993% 1045 103% 
Pfd. $3.25 2nd . 43% 37% 42% 42% 
Gen, Baking Co.. 13% 11 12% 13% 
Pid. $8 162 149 151 151 
Gen. Foods ‘Corp. 52% 41 52% 52% 
Pid. $8.60 ..... 105 90 =" 94% 
— Mills, Ine. 65% 53 57 
td. sae% ..+. 124% 105 117 117 
Prd. - 128 118 123% 123% 
Gr, AGP Tea Ce 0, 137 128% cece Baw 
Pid. $5 ‘ 158 116% 158 156 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” . ms 93q 9% 
Horn ‘& Hardart: 
Corp. of N. Y¥. 34 18 9% 20% 
Merck & Co. 393%, «23 264% 25% 
Pfd. $3.50 101 824%, RY% 92% 
Pfd. .. 122% 104 108% 108% 
Natl. Biscuit ‘Co. 39% 28% aun 35% 
ee 8554 161% 172% 173% 
Novadel- -Agene 21 1354 20% 21 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 39 31 36% 36% 
, SS aeeere 102% 98 100 101 
Pr. & Gamble 80 63% 67% 67% 
Purity Bak. Corp. 334% 275% 33 33 
Quaker Oats Co... 48 26 27% 2% 
Pfd. $6 .. 160 136% 148% 143% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 165 87 92% 92% 
St. Regis P. Co.. 23% 17% 19% 19% 
Pfd. $4.40 .. 96 88 92 92% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 28%, 21% 28 21% 
Pfd, $4.50 96 86% 87% 87% 
sterling Drug 16%, 325% 34% 34% 
Pfd. $3.50 .. 104 90 91 91 
Sunsh. Bis., Inc.. 70% 56 69 69Y, 
United Biscuit 
of America 37% 25, 36% 35% 
Pia. 64.00 ..... 107 101% 106% 106% 
Victor Ch. Wks. 34% 24A%sSsiHGHHG_=Sis kT 
Pfd. $3.50 ... 100% 87 91 90 
Wagner Bak. Co. 9% 6% i% 1% 
Ward Baking Co. 21 17% 18% 18% 
Pid. $5.50 110% 98 101% 102% 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 13 14% 
tSafety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. ...... 16% 18% 
*standard Milling Co, ...... 8% o%, 


+tOver counter. 
icals Ine, 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Jan, 2: 


tSubsidiary Sterwin Chem- 


Bid Asked 
Horn and Hardart Corp. 
of New York $5 Pfd... 105 107% 
Horn and Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $8 Pfd... 140 145 
oye he ee eee 18 18% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. . 103% 105 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants 6% 6% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 


Dec. Dec. 

19, 26, 

——1952—-—. 1952 1952 
Can, Food Prod. 4 2% 2.80 3.15 

Me snenshsneneon 6% 4% 5% 5, 

Consol. Bakeries . 10% 65% 10 . 

Federal Grain 18% 12% #417 see 
Gen. Bakeries 4.35 3.00 4.85 4.80 
Inter-City Baking 15 13 15 15 

Lake of the Woods 37 32% 30% 

Maple Leaf Mig. 8 8 
Pfd. as 84 B4 
Ogilvie Flour 30% 31 
Pid. i 145 145 
United Grain, A 18 18 
George Weston 25% 26 
Woods Mfg. 30 30 





Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 
Canada Bread .............. 3.00 3.25 
Canada Bread, Pfd. B 19°% 
Canadian Bakeries 12% 13 
Can. Food Prod., Pfd. és 51% 55 
Catelli Food, A .. ‘ _ - 18% 
Catelli Food, B . 5 séin.e arate ne 
Federal Grain, Pfd. ........ 23% 25 
Int. Milling, Pfd. , j 7 90 
Lake of the Woods, ‘Prd. 136 
McCabe Grain, A 11% 13 
Mid Pacifie Grain 9 
Purity Flour x 
Reliance Grain : -30 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 120 
Standard Brands 26 27% 
Toronto Elevators ‘ 13% 41% 
George Weston, 442% Pfd. g2y%, 93% 


Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, and com- 
parative figures for the previous weeks: 


Dec. Dec. 
13 20 


30,295 30,313 ¢18,809 *19.011 
or less. tRevised from pre- 


Dec. Jan. 
o7 ° 
Five mills 
*Four mills 
vious week 
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ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE 
NOMINATIONS POSTED 


ST. LOUIS—Ross A. Woolsey, Jr., 
vice president of Blanton Mill, Inc., 
and the Blanton Co., has been nomi- 
nated for the presidency of the Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis for 1953, 
it was announced by Eldred A. Cayce, 
chairman of the Nominating Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Woolsey has been a member of 
the Merchants’ Exchange since 1947, 
and is currently its first vice presi- 
dent. Born in St. Louis, he was edu- 
cated in local schools, and is a gradu- 
ate of Princeton University, class of 
1941. Mr. Woolsey spent five years in 
the Army during World War II, from 
which he emerged with the rank of 
major, field artillery. 

Upon his return to civilian life he 
was associated with Ralston Purina 
Co. from 1946 to 1948. In 1948 he 
joined the Blanton organization. 

Nominations for other official posts 
were announced as follows: 

First vice president, R. H. Dean, 
Ralston Purina Co.; second vice presi- 
dent, E. S. Deibel, Elam Grain Co.; 
directors—-A. H. Davis, Lowell Hoit 
& Co.; Kurt Horn, Continental Grain 
Co.; E. B. Scanlon, Valier & Spies 
Milling Co.; S. J. Schuster, Nellis 
Feed Co. 

The incumbent president of the ex- 
change is Donald W. Kleitsch, Cargill, 
Inc. The annual election will be held 
Jan. 21 in the trading hall of the ex- 
change. 

The following were nominated to 
membership on the arbitration com- 
mittee: C. L. Douthett, Cereal By- 
Products Co.; J. O. Morrissey, John 
F. Morrissey & Co.; J. T. O'Connor, 
Norris Grain Co.; T. M. Scott, T. M. 
Scott Wholesale Seed Co.; E. W. 
Seele, Service Grain Co. 

Nominated to serve on the commit- 
tee of appeals were: J. H. Caldwell, 
J. H. Caldwell Brokerage Co.; H. R. 
Diercks, Cargill, Inc.; R. J. Huette 
man; R. C. Jadwin, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.; C. R. Pommer, Corneli 
Seed Co 

BREAC S THE STAFF F 

BUFFALO BAKERS ELECTION 

BUFFALO The Buffalo Retail 
Bakers Assn. elected four directors 
at a meeting recently. 
Walter Heim’s Bakery and 


+E 


membership 
Heim, 
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William Schnellbach, Schnellbach’s 
Bakery, were reelected to the board. 
Chet Matuczak, Vin-Chet Bakery and 
Dan Pentazuglio, Bluebird Bakery 
are new board members. The bakers 
discussed plans for the state conven- 
tion at which the Buffalo association 
will be host. The next meeting of 
the Buffalo group will be Jan. 14 
and will feature a demonstration of 
display aids for bakers. 
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SELF-RISING FLOUR GROUP 
PLANS MEETING APRIL 24 


NASHVILLE, TENN. The Self- 
Rising Flour Institute will hold its 
annual meeting April 24 at the An- 
drew Jackson Hotel in Nashville. 

A business session is being planned, 
and there will be some social features 
added for the benefit of the ladies 
who will be invited to attend. The pro- 
gram will include a report on prog- 
ress in the product publicity program 
for self-rising flour. 

Friday, April 24, will be a full day 
of business and pleasure, according to 
Allen R. Cornelius, secretary, and on 
Saturday morning, April 25, there 
will be a breakfast meeting of the 
new board of directors. 

After that there will be a self-rising 
flour baking demonstration with E. 
Glenn Fite, Birdsey Flour Mills, Ma- 
con, Ga., as chairman. He will be as- 
sisted by Sam F. Teague, Jr., Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., Birmingham; 
E. G. Gemmer, Victor Chemical 
Works, Nashville; L. E. Dugger, Hud- 
son & Thompson, Montgomery, and 
Miss Alice Jarman, Martha White 
Mills, Nashville. 
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BOWMAN’S DENVER PLANT 
TO COST $8-10 MILLION 


DENVER Bowman Biscuit Co., 
Denver, has announced further de- 
tails concerning its proposed manu- 
facturing and distributing plant 
which will be built here. The project 
will cost between $8 and $10 million. 

The company previously announced 
the project but the early estimate has 
been revised upward. J. Clinton Bow- 
man, president, estimated the plant 
will employ between 1,200 and 1,500 
workers. Plans call for a one story, 
rambling type of plant. 














On the Ocean 
at 158th Street 





FLORIDA 








Every luxury and convenience for 
light-hearted. informal living 
feet of ocean-front beach . 
pool .. patio, sundeck and solarium 
. . air-conditioned and ocean-view 
. cocktail lounge . 
food. reasonably priced, Convenient 
to all sports and entertainment, 
MOTORISTS — You'll Enjey Our Mote! Accommodations 


Write for details and 
brochures now 





100 


private 










. delicious 
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KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


« 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Aso SEMOLINAS 







CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 





















All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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FEED SCHOOL BUILDING—The picture above is the architect’s preliminary 
sketch of the planned building for the model mill and feed school at Kansas 


State College 


», The building is to be a wing attached to Waters Hall, which 


houses the department of flour and feed milling industries. 


Feed Industry Faces Decision 


on School; More Funds Needed 


The feed industry faced an urgent 
decision this week on the National 
Feed Technology School. Feed men 
must raise $50,000 immediately to 
complete their original plans for the 
school at Kansas State College. 

Lowest bids opened on the mill 
structure at Kansas State totaled 
$229,507, compared with total cash 
and pledges on hand of $146,450. Col- 
lege officials have agreed to take care 
of the $29,507, so that the industry 
must reach its original goal of $200,- 
000 for the research and training feed 
mill. 

The Feed Technology Schoel Advis- 
ory Committee, composed of members 
of the feed industry, decided to 
seek additional pledges from old sub- 
scribers and new pledges from those 
who have not contributed to the fund. 
The committee last week sent a let- 
ter to all subscribers asking for an 
additional commitment up to but not 
exceeding 50% of their original 
pledges. 

The money need not be paid before 
Sept. 30, 1953, but the pledges must 
be in the hands of the committee be- 
fore Jan. 16, the day on which the bids 
must be either accepted or rejected 


BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


write NAPPANEE MILLING CO. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 





by the college. The committee was 
asking for a decision on pledges by 
Jan. 8. 


Letter to Industry 

In its letter to the feed industry, 
the committee said in part: 

“Our advisory committee has been 
polled, and the overwhelming opinion 
is to appeal to you for an increase 
in your pledge of up to 50% of your 
original gift, and if we oversubscribe 
the amount needed, reduce your per- 
centage accordingly. At the same 
time we shall appeal to the few who 
have not subscribed, but we cannot 
delay our own commitments for that. 
The college must accept or reject 
the bids by Jan. 16. 

“If bids are .accepted by that 
date, the contractor is ready to go, 
and the building should be finished 
by September.” 

“This has been a great project, 
warmly received by everyone. We can, 
if we fail to reach our goal, delay the 
venture, cut the size of the building 
and reshape the program. No one in 
our great and growing industry really 
wants to do that, so please consider 
the enclosed ‘ballot’ carefully, and re- 
turn it by Jan. 8 so we can advise the 
college. Thank you!” 

Although the letter went only to 
present subscribers, Maurice Johnson, 
chairman of the industry advisory 
committee, said it is the hope of the 
committee that many new subscrib- 
ers will join in the fund in this final 
phase of the campaign. 

Plans for the feed mill were care- 
fully prepared after many meetings 
by a special committee of feed in- 
dustry members and were worked out 





FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


References 





Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON— 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 


Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 


“Flourists” 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 








with college authorities and state 
architects. Increasing costs of build- 
ing during the year resulted in bids 
exceeding the original figure of $200,- 
000 which the industry advisory com- 
mittee had set as its goal. 

The new courses in feed milling 
technology are already started at the 
college. Thirty students are now en- 
rolled in feed milling subjects, begin- 
ning, of course, with the first year 
subjects. It has been planned that the 
new feed mill would be ready for their 
use by next year. 

Contributions to the fund should 
be sent to the Feed Technology School 
Advisory Committee, Maurice John- 
son, chairman, care Staley Milling 
Co., Kansas City 16, Mo. 

Early Response 

A prompt and enthusiastic early 
response came from many contri- 
butors to the fund for the feed mill 
building at Kansas State College fol- 
lowing a plea from the feed industry 
advisory committee in charge of the 
project. 

Among those who advised the 
committee that they will increase 
their pledges are: 

Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago; 
3 & D Mills, Grapevine, Texas; 
Batchellor’s, Inc., Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis; Bruce 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Kansas; 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas; Chase Bag 
Co., Chicago; Columbia Quarry Co., 
St. Louis; Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver; O. A. Cooper Co., 
Humboldt, Neb.; Crete (Neb.) Mills; 
Doty Technical Laboratories, Kansas 
City; Faultless Milling Co., Spring- 
field, Ill.; Gainer Mills, Springfield, 
l.; Glidden Co., Chicago; Gooch Feed 
Mills, Lincoln, Neb., and Salina, Kan- 
sas; M. D. King Milling Co., Pitts- 
field, Ill.; Lindsey Robinson & Co., 
Roanoke, Va.; Lauhoff Grain Co., 
Danville, Ill.; Limestone Products 
Corp. of America, Newton, NQJ.; 
Morrow Milling Co., Carthage, Mo.; 
National Alfalfa Dehydrating & Mill- 
ing Co., Lamar, Colo.; Nopco Chemi- 
cal Co., Harrison, N.J.; Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; Pacific Molasses 
Co., Ltd., San Francisco; Ryde & 
Co., Chicago; Schrieber Mills, Inc., 
St. Joseph, Mo.; Shellabarger Feed 
Mills, Salina, Kansas; Spartan Grain 
& Mill Co. Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Staley Milling Co., Kansas City; 
Van Camp Laboratories, San Pedro, 
Cal.: Waterloo (Iowa) Mills. 
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STRATTON GRAIN CO. 
ANNOUNCES PROMOTIONS 


MILWAUKEE— The Stratton 
Grain Co, has announced the pro- 
motion Jan. 1 of Robert B. Couch to 
manager of the company’s’ Des 
Moines office, where he has been 
serving as assistant manager. 

W. C. Fuller, who has been man- 
ager at Des Moines office since its 
opening, has been promoted to the 
position of executive assistant for the 
company, in which capacity he will 
assume broader responsibilities in the 
general activities of the firm. 
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ARNOLD SCHIAVI HEADS 
SCRANTON BAKERS GROUP 


SCRANTON Arnold Schiavi of 
Scranton was elected president of the 
Scranton Bakers Assn. at a Christmas 
party in Hotel Jermyn. 

Other officers elected are: 
Neureuter, 





Frank 
Scranton, vice president; 


Frank Sansillippo, Wilkes-Barre, sec- 
retary; Peter Polansky, Taylor, treas- 
urer, and Walter Sweedo, Scranton, 
publicity chairman. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 











v Somme oe cern een enema 
WANTED—MILLWRIGHT IN 3,000-UNIT 
mill; steady work. Address 261, The 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 


EXPERIENCED BAKING LABORATORY 
assistant; male or female excellent op 
portunity for a good future and advance 
ment Address 334, The Northwestern 
Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kan 
sas City 6, Mo 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





v 











J 

REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE FOR 
government and commercial business; 15 
years’ experience in government selling 
James F. Hardy, Barr Bldg., Washing 
ton 6, D. C. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 














Vv } 

FOR SALE—NEW BOXCAR BAG LOADER, 
wired for 440-V, 60-3-A.C Address 323, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneap< 2 


Minn 





FOR SALE—OLD ALLIS CHALMERS ENX- 
perimental mill and a Howes laboratory 
wheat scourer. The entire lot $300, f.o.b 
boty Technical Laboratories, Kansas City, 
Mo. Write P.O. Box 2689 





FOR SALE—USED 4x8 THREE-DECK 
enclosed Selectro VB — vibrating 
screen, for dual deck ding omplete 
with wire screen otha 5 H Pp TEFC 
motor and steel base, also dus tight 
starter control Address 322 The North 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn 





MACHINERY WANTED 








Vv 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and othe: 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 











BROKERS WANTED 


Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 

Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








CELLOPHANE BAGS 


We manufacture: plain or printed. 
Guaranteed quality. Quick delivery 
Samples and prices sent upon request. 
Excelsior Transparent Bag Mfg. Co., 
4061 White Plains Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 
Phone: Olinville 4-5909. 











WARD BAKING CO. DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK Faris R. Russell, 
chairman of the board, Ward Baking 
Co. announced the regular quarterly 
dividend of 134% ($1.37% a share) 
on the outstanding 542% cumulative 
preferred stock of the company, pay- 
able on Jan. 1, to holders of record 
at the close of business Dec. 15, 1952, 
and a quarterly dividend of 25¢ a 
share on the common stock of the 
company, payable Dec. 27, 1952 to 
holders of record Dec. 15, 1952. Year- 
end extra dividend of $1 share on the 
outstanding common stock of the 
company, payable Dec. 27, 1952 to 
holders of record Dec. 15, 1952, also 
was declared. 
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3 Uniformity in flours 
requires constant 


boratory testing 
— mill control. 


Control Milled for Uniform Baking Quality 


The Millions of Bushels in and out of FMA’s big mill 
and storage system, insure an always ample source of 
choice wheats for our fine bakers flours. 

Every car of wheat selected for milling into Perform- 
ance Flours must prove its quality by analysis and test- 
ing through our modern milling and baking laboratories. 

Again, during and after milling each lot of Perform- 
ance Flour must demonstrate its uniform quality through 
rigid baking tests. 





For your own complete satisfaction with baking 
results depend on bake-tested Performance Flours.. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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Once upon a tune..? 


‘ \\ 
You could build a better mousetrap \ \\s ¢ 


and the world would beat a path to your door. \\4 \ WN 


But times have changed. Wey 


" 


ee 
“A 

Convenience is now the order of the day, 2 

and leaders in every field-strive rf 

to bring their merchandise within easy reach 

of all potential customers. 

For just this purpose we carry 

stocks of Paniplus and M-L-O in twenty-six 

strategically located warehouses 

from the Atlantic to the Pacific 

and from Canada to the Gulf. 

Such wide distribution offers you 

the advantages of prompt personal service 





THE 
and lowef delivery costs. ri jole4 
COMPANY 


Warehouse Stocks — Atlanta * Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo * Charlotte 
* Chicago * Columbus * Dallas * Denver * Detroit * Houston * Jacksonville 
* Jersey City * Kansas City * Louisville * Los Angeles * Omaha * Philadelphia 
* Pittsburgh * Portland, Ore. * St’ Louis * St. Paul * Salt Lake City * San 
Francisco * Shreveport * Washington, D C. * Toronto, Canada 


742 BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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The 
OBINSON 
Milling Ce. 
SALINA, KANSAS 


MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





Grand Rapids, Mich Telephone 25991 


. VOIGT MILLING CO. 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


FrANK JAEGER MiILutnG Co. 


DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Luality Bakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


ELRENO OKLAHOMA 








“Golden Loaf” 


The Flour with on ne and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 
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A local celebrity’s presence as 
chairman at a church entertainment 
was desired, and two of the commit- 
tee waited upon him with a deferen- 


tial request. The required promise 
was duly obtained. 

“You may rely on me,” said the 
big man. “Friday, the 21st, in the 
parish house. It’s quite a nonsectari- 
an affair, I suppose?” 


“Bless your heart, sir,” came the 
reply, “the place was painted only 
last week. You won't find an insect 
on the premises.” 


e¢¢ ¢ 

A standard question in Communist 
doctrine is: “What is the difference 
between Christianity and_ bolshe- 
vism?"’ In Europe an unofficial an- 
swer is passed along in whispers: 
“Under Christianity, one died for all; 
under bolshevism, all die for one.” 


oe @ @ 

In Hungary a commissar halted the 
owner of a textile mill. “‘How much 
goods are you turning out, Comrade?” 

“Under our glorious leader in far 
away Moscow, Joseph Stalin, our mill 
is producing material so fast that if 
it were piled high it would reach to 
the feet of God.” 

The commissar glared at him, ‘‘But 
there isn’t any God, Comrade.” 

The mill owner shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “There aren't any textiles, 


either.” 
o¢ ¢ 

The liner sailed into heavy storms. 
The 12 privileged passengers dining 
at the captain’s table wore uncertain 
looks as they gathered for their first 
meal, but the skipper decided never- 
theless to proceed with his accus- 
tomed speech of welcome. 

“I hope,” he began, “that you 12 
will have a good crossing. ms 
a real pleasure to me to see on your 
11 bright faces the cordiality you 10 
feel at gathering, nine strangers, to 
partake with me of your eight din- 
ners. After this meal if you four care 
for a game of bridge, I shall be happy 
to see both of you in my cabin. Or, 
perhaps, sir, you'll join me at the 
bar? But, then, waiter, you can clear 
the table—I don’t intend to dine 


alone.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
An argument is two people trying 
to get in the last word first. 


¢¢ ¢ 
Before you fall in love with a pair 
of bright eyes, be sure it isn’t the sun 
shining through the back of her head 
that makes them bright. 


¢¢ ¢ 

Two men were working on the 
White House lawn, each supplied with 
a small push cart upon which was a 
garbage can. They walked about pick- 
ing up papers with a long spear. One 
spied a piece of tissue and started to 
spear it, when suddenly a gust of 
wind came up and blew the paper 
into the White House through an 
open window. 

The man became frantic and rushed 
into the building. He returned short- 
ly after and said: “I was too late. He 
had already signed it.” 
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—— 
From “EVERYWHERE WEST”, famous slogan of 

the Burlington Koute, the finest wheats from Mon- 

tana, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas and 

Missouri follow a natural marketing route to the 

Beardstown Mills. 


Burlington 


Route 


To bakers located ANYWHERE EAST of the 
Mississippi river, The Beardstown Mills can speed a 
full range of high quality flours to meet every need. 


Due to our central location and excellent transpor- 
tation facilities, we can choose those wheats most 
suitable to successful bread production, and switch 
purchases from area to area as nature changes desir- 
ability in growing territories. 


Alertness this year to crop characteristics has 
resulted in eliminating major problems for customers 
of The Beardstown Mills. 










SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
€ 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 


z 
SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


“The Beardstown Mills” 


ILLINOIS 


BEARDSTOWN, 


2ualily Blours Since 1875 











Increaied Yield PLUS Higher Scoring Points ON 


¥ COLOR OF CRUST ¢ GRAIN Vv TEXTURE v¥ AROMA Vv FLAVOR 
¥ COLOR OF CRUMB ¥v EATING QUALITY Vv UNIFORMITY 


with 
(NON-FAT) 


DAIRYLEA pry mMitk’Soups 


Carefully graded far bakery use. Use at least 6%! 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. OREGON 9-1230 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on Page 30 

















iS 


BECAUSE: 





BAY 
STATE 


We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 











BAY STATE 


WINONA 


MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 


Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











106 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING C 


a 








1. True. Cane and beet sugar are 
chemically the same. If the granula- 
tion of the two sugars are the same, 
no difference will be noted. 

2. False. This procedure is not sat- 
isfactory as it is more difficult to 
produce a uniform loaf of bread. 
Some years ago the general opinion 
was that the best results were ob- 
tained by using this procedure. Proof 
to the contrary has just about elim- 
inated this practice. 

3. True. Sometimes crushed apri- 
cots are added to improve both the 
flavor and color. Usually one No. 10 
can of crushed apricots is used with 
three No. 10 cans of peaches for 
making pie filling to obtain the best 
results. 

4. False. Honey contains about 20% 
moisture, 2% sucrose, 40% levulose 
(fruit sugar), about 34% dextrose 
(grape sugar) and some minerals. 

5. True. Improvements will be noted 
when a mixture of 1 lb. of nonfat 
milk solids and 5 lb. of flour is used 
for rolling out the crust. This mix- 
ture should be well sifted together. 

6. False. Usually 42% monocalcium 
phosphate is recommended. However, 
if “rope” is present, 1% is recom- 
mended. 

7. False. The average loaf of bread 
will contain about 36-37% water. 

8. False. Depending upon the drying 
process used, powdered eggs will con- 
tain from 3 to 8% moisture. To each 
pound of powdered eggs, 3 lb. of wa- 
ter should be added to reconstitute 
them. 

9, True. Lemon juice has a liquefy- 
ing effect upon the starch in the fill- 
ing when it is hot. After the filling 
has been cooked, the addition of the 
lemon juice helps to cool it faster, 
thereby decreasing the tendency for 
the starch to liquefy. 

10. True. This is the standard for- 
mula. However, some bakers will use 
as high as 3 lb. of sugar with 1 Ib. 
of water. “Simple syrup” is used 
mainly to thin down icings that are 
too stiff. 


11. True. The batter should be al- 
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lowed to warm up to room tempera- 
ture (about 75° F.) before the mix- 
ture is added. 


12. False. When the interior of the 
loaf reaches a temperature of from 
130-140° F. the enzymes of the yeast 
are killed and gas production ceases. 


13. False. About 140 lb. of cleaned 
and conditioned wheat is required to 
produce 100 lb. of straight flour. 

14. True. If the steam is left on 
too long, the crust may become too 
thick and tough, due to too much 
gelatinization of the starches on the 
surface of the loaves. 

15. True. The cakes will have a 
more pronounced reddish brown color 
and the flavor will be somewhat im- 
proved when the cakes are slightly 
on the alkaline side. 

16. False. They should be baked 
in a hot oven, at 410-425° F. They 
should be well baked in order to dry 
out thoroughly. 

17. True. When this ingredient is 
used, declaration to this effect must 
be made on the container or label. 

18. True. It has been found that 
the average cake doughnut will have 
absorbed about 20% fat during fry- 
ing. 
low 
into 


19. False. Gelatine requires a 
temperature to gel. When put 
a pie filling that is to be baked, the 
gel becomes a solution. During the 
baking of the pies, considerable fruit 
and juice will boil out of the pies. 

20. True. Other possible causes are 
as follows: (1) Too much moisture in 
the batter. (2) Batter not placed in 
the pans properly. (3) Too much mois- 
ture on the bottom of the pans. (4) 
Grease spots on the bottom of the 
pans. (5) Using a weak flour. (6) 
Not using enough flour in the batter. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RESEARCH PLANT OPENED 
BY LEVER BROTHERS CO. 


NEW YORK—-Lever Brothers Co., 
New York, recently staged formal 
opening ceremonies for its research 
and development activities in a new 
laboratory and pilot plant at Edge- 
water, N.J., just across the Hudson 
River from 96th St. 

This action follows that taken last 
April when the company integrated 
all divisions in Lever House. 

Included in the research program 
will be baking and cooking projects. 








No 


A BIG NEW PLANT FOR BETTER... 
e 
MORE DEPENDABLE DELIVERIES OF 


HAMMON 











To serve our customers better in the Midwest and Southwest, 
Hammond has built a big, modern plant in Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 


Exclusively devoted to the manufacture of Multi-Wall bags, 
this plant is equipped with multi-color printing presses and 
high speed modern machinery assuring economical and effi- 


cient operation. For you, our customers, this means superior 
quality and better service. 


The Pine Bluff plant is located on two trunk line railroads 


and in addition has excellent facilities for shipment by truck 
assuring our customers in the Midwest better delivery service. 


For Multi-W 


all bags, ‘make it a habit to depend on Hammond.” 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


General Offices: WELLSBURG, W. Va. Plants in WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


Representatives in the following cities: 


CHICAGO, ILL. * BLUEFIELD, VA. * CHARLOTTE, N.C. * KANSAS CITY, MO. * MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. * LIGONIER, PA, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. « NEW YORK, N. Y. * COLUMBUS, OHIO * HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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You will find—if you don’t already§{know 
it—that it pays to bake I-H flours. The con- 
sistently finer performance of these famous 
brands is based on wheats of extra premium 

= quality, plus an exacting standard of milling 
eee = and laboratory control. With I-H quality, 
your bread is better all the way. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sree KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 LD. 27 
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FULPRINT 
BAGS 


With an eye to fashion, the radiant 








new Fulprint patterns and colors 


are designed for instant customer 


appeal! FULPRINT BAGS, designed for 
offering your cus- your customer's 


tomers color- 






fast, quality 





cotton cloth, are easily converted for 
so many home sewing 
projects. And for 
YOU, Fulprint 
Bags offer 

a handsome, 


more sturdy container of uniform 





quality. Get the complete Fulprint 


story from our nearest factory branch. Silton 
BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta . New Orleans . Dallas . St. Louis , Denver , Los Angeles , (Kansas City, Kans. . Minneapolis New York City, 347 Madison Ave. | Winter Haven, Fla. , San Francisco . Phoenix 
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\ 7 ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 







minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 


choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 





complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 








JACKSONVILLE—FLOR 
te 


% 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
ware INDEX OF ADVERTISE 




















































































Abilene Flour Mills Co. . A : _ ; 41 Gooch Milling & Elevator Co Z 35 Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd........... 65 
Acme-E. ans ae ee eee ee eee 4} treat Star Fleur Mills. Ltd iatce Se Cklahoma Flour Mills ....... er 71 
Acine Flour M''s Co 33 Greenban’«, H J OS CO. cists ceneesinn Osieck & Co. ...... ee ree eT Te Tee 59 
New York Louisville Alien, James, & Co (lelfast), Ltd Green's Milling Co. . . erie eer 32 . ; 
Chicago Memphis Amber Milling Division .......... 2) Grippeling & Verkley ..... Someta aa | ae Page, Thomas, Milling Co...........+.+:- 46 
St. Louis Enid Amendt Milling Ca. 2. -sccccesecs Paniplus Company .....-ceccceseeesees 70 
Kansas City Galveston American Flours, Ine Srasia ; 23 Habel, Armbructer & Larsen Co... _ 92 Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. .......... 63 
—e. olis ie omar Ames Harris Neville Co...........-. 2 Hale. Jonathan, & Sons. Inc...... ica ae i Bb RR rea rrr eer eee 22 
Buffalo - Portiend Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ..... ‘ oe Hammond Bag & Paper Co............ 72 Penn, William, Flour Co.............+. 22 
Toledo San Francisco REDOUP SO . 4 Harris, Upham @ Co.......02...se006 Pie-Pak Co., INC......eeeeeeeeeereeeces 
Columbus Los Angeles Arnold Milling Co a re 27 Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc Pillman & Phillips ........seeeeeeeeees 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C. Atkinson Milling Co. ....... 25 Heide, Henry, Inc i AST es ee ae Pillsbury Mills, Ine. ... sos 54, 1 10, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. Atlantic Towers Hotel 44 Hoffmanu-La Reche Ine. . ay Pineapple Growers Assn, ........+. 
Holland Engraving Co cde ines ae Pontehar‘rain Hotel vee ee eens 26 
ltaxter A. E., Engireering Co 60 Hosmer. Calvin. Stolte Co ers Aaa Peet: Tes Epa nas eas ie ves censsawaseeee 
T . R M i | A L Iiav State Milling Co 72 Milling Co. . Pe 0 Preston-Shaffer Milling Co............. 46 
Iteardstown Mills a 71 Pulp & Paper Corp 
ELEVATORS Itemis tire. Bag Co = = 4 SRiting Co. ..ccccoscecevses . 80 Quaker Oats Company ....ccccsvecvwese 33 
Iijornstad, Asbjorn P. . a latabariedd diane 5Y —_ : icne - 
lair Milling Co. .... oa ; 36 : ate ae ae ; tudemaker, © Be Mec ccccccccccoce of 
Chicago Norfolk Minke, J. i. 3 Mawnan 3 22 vite = : 4a nee ten - cm hede " Red Star Yeast & Products Co........ 43 
Ss Louis Nashville Itlodeett) Frack H Ine ‘ é 32 -Sahwady rf on he : ei sii mean or Teke, WUC TE IE Bein kc ic cacsnse duces 46 
* Kansas City Louisville Rolle & Sehiithuis pega nye phe = sell tpl ale ; Ae MG OReilly, Johny F. ....... cs eee ceeweeees 22 
Omaha Memphis i en Ce sea os aides sie oe ss - ees ss =3 Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd....... 63 
Minneapolis Gul t bin & Sharples te ee 22 - t-Hincke Milling Co Shirt oor Riegel Paper Corporation ........... 
Buffalo > naan ara ; Mrolite Co Sih Se . 30 . Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 65 
Toledo Ft. Worth Brown's Hungarian Corp. . ; 71 Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co cove OT Robinson Milling Co. ...... eeeres 71 
Columbus Portlend Ltuhler Mill & Bievator Co. .... 10 i W. J., Co sees . 386 PORMGY BEM TIO. écccwscusssiv an onces 34 
liuisnge & Heslenfeld R., & Son . wes BOGE, Bing Se Gn ccdcccesaniecevesieus 59 
Fikes Shilla, dive Gt Anth., & Co 59 Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd ; 
i Lion t & Co ; 22 Russell-Miller Milling Co. . Morera 39 
ater Construction Co 60 EUUNNGS. BEUUIME OG. cccsccccveccses 33 
Cahokia Flour Co a. 4 Inc 21 Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co........ : 59 
Cal forn Raisin Advisory Board Justesen, Brod . . 93 
Cameron, John F., & Co Schneider -. .,. Bhsccc 
Carga, Incorporated , 76 - : . : " Schultz, Baujan B CGiccccccevssess 7s we 
aaa vo eee opie _ sage aia 69 scott MP CEES cisaceecaseeeveseeren 
Carson, Robert, & Co. Ltd aaeie = ae n7  Shellabarger ....... 6 
MILLING WHEATS Centenmal Plow mz Mills Co 44 rp ge ‘€ba— Milling ae Ps Sheridan Flouring Mills, Ine...... 46 
FROM Charlick, Wm., Ltd : ee 63 Sey. Bake i nti 44 Short, J. R., Milling Co....... ee . §2 
EVERY PR CING AREA Chase Mak Co ; 7 6 =e recy “& , 67 Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ..... 21 
Meet ane a enn ins thes 4, ‘Rimberly H : ' ‘Smith, J. Alien, & Oo., Inc... ....6..05: 
Kimpton, W > & Sons . ‘ . i . . . . 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co cink iilitas, Binur Selle... 17 Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Chubb & Son a ae ao . 60 Kine Milling Co ; : 44 Spindler, L. G Coesceccene Peseens 
Cliey Nath Renk & Trust Co j pea ae 63 Springfield Milling Corp.............. 36 
Ghhen: walks. Mavis Belt -, 2° etd dnt baa alee a 4) ‘Standard Brands, Inc. ............. 28, 29 
MILLING ee ee hae pea 99 Oe See seer ee yg ‘Standard Milling Co. ............. Ss 
Colorado Milling & Slevator Co..... 1 . pecepigigy tare . pS pas : on Stant ard, Collins & Co ye re eee 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co.. s ies Star of the West Milling Co...... tees 
ENGINEERS Commissichandel Cereaies” Saami av Sterwin Chemicals Inc. ........+..+++- 44 
tf Consolidated Fleur Mills Co....... 32 zaGraiuge Mills je taelivees re 42 Stock, F. W., & Sons, Imc.........+20. 26 
INC. Continental Grain Co eortemwes . 76 the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 63 Stolp & Co., Ltd....... sees eeeeeeees . 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. Bros. Cr arene a Stratton Grain Co. ..cccccsecreccccens 60 
a Crawford & Law oi . : ton Mill & Elevator Co ‘ 40) Stratton-Theis Grain Co. ............. 76 
D ° 2 { B ild Crete Mil's , a eT A 32 1 Co ‘ SE er ae GROW URES Mie. Woks) Mins. d 6a v 0's See ows eww oie - 22 
esigners anc usaers Crookston Milling Co : ; 67 nger, Meurs & Co mite Sugar Information, Inc. ......ccccscees 
for the onauinnd “tse Seis : 44 fullivas, MH. Di, BM Ooi. ccscssccdecses 63 
Grain Processing Industries ——— tinggi A noaccmcegibe 71 a ee eee a ee eee nee Corp 
* Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co, .... oO Taylor, AmGrew, & CO... TAGs os icsccver 
é De Boer, W., & Co... wk McConnell & Reid, Ltd ‘ TOMMORt Ge TIGTE GOic o otc o0.c0ssccecscce 71 
1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. De Lisser, Andrew .... ; catoceae ae McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........... 59 Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn........ 
le Stefano, Ulysses eee Oe < 22 Madsen, Ott : enaaiiie od Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd........ 59 
Deutesh & Bike Ft OGi.6ccccccwscces 21 Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd........... 65 Thompson Flour Products, Inc......... 22 
Dixie-Portlan’ Flour Co. . epee il Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd..... . 59 Tidewater Grain Co Sree Sree ee 
Doughnut Corporation of America 44 N. V. “‘Meelunie,’’ Amsterdam :<ahs 39 Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ....... eee, Oe 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN co. Dow Chemical Co. o.cccceses - sa Metning 7 G., GGG. ccicersccccacrvess SS Set Oe CN I 'e't:ssiccecneeeees a 2 
o Duluth Universal Milling Co.. ite ‘ 32 Menne. Milling Co AD nen ene 36 rriumph Mfg. Co 
Operating Union Terminal Elevator Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc........ 22 Mente & Co., ING. «2. .ccccccsssecss alts ae 
2,000,000 bus. Dunwoody Industrial Institute ... Merck & Co., INC. ..ccccccccccesscsess SNE GO OG. icc cnccscisevsdere 60 
Mi nd Fiour Milling Co......cscce cone Union Bag & Paper Corp.......cccccces 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS Eagle Koller Mill Co...........-5. Ib Shetiora wanker GEOR ERA. oacos.ces Gites Mes! Peckace Ga............. 
Treasurer and Manager Eustern Canada Flour Mills........ s+. 63 Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc... : United Grain Growers, Ltd............. 63 
St. Joseph, Mo. Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co........ 75 Milling Engineers, Inc. .... ee, Urban, George, Milling Co............. 72 
Einfuhrhandel Mannheim ..... er Milling Products, Ltd. ...c<scccecccece 63 
Evans Milling Co. ........0.. aoar 32 Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 60 heeragy & pg oem ee re 3 
ao», BEANE and , - a 32 jan Den Bergh, Gebroeders........ 
WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. Pant Milling Oo. ..cccccccccccscens ais ee ae ciieliineaati : ; : 14 Van Dusen Harrington Co.............. 60 
aay pea Farquhar Bros. .....++eeee sees ees Me tane Mines Bille C6... ....:<s..s. 4 Walbeek’s Handel N. V......... ; 
Chicago Great Western Elevator Feast, C. E., & Oo......... ih cll eats Montgomery Co., The fe pt eee 22 ae ag & Zoon's Handelmaatschappy 
Kansas City Fennell, Spence & CO. eee eeeeeeeeee ° Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co.. ae! ae saan i aie hee = 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co, ......... 32 sorris, Cliff H., &@ Co.c..c..cccccceeee 22 Vi Be On & Oo... ..sererrerccceseees . 
Wellington, Kansas Fisher Flouring Mills Co. .......... - 2 Morrison Milling Co. ....... (Meher Voigt I CUEING. Fais's neta ial bimseiceidin wie be@ 71 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ......... <<a5, ee Morrison, Wm., & Bon, Ltd.........« ; Vos M. J., Haarlem, ore rr 
Board of Trade Building Flour, BMG. cece ae teteeseeeeeees ee 2 Morten Milling Co. ........--seee- 4 Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ....cccsccccscccecs 
ee. eee ae Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. «1... 00+. 36 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd. a 7 Tiernan Co., Inc......Cover B 
134 G I LL. Fort Morgan Mills ......... ae ena ae a ee ee ~ Watson & Philip, Ltd Ledeen eemases ine 
| op. ¥ Franco, Franci- M. .........+. oe Berge ss — nn = ae ey ste ee encgars Rone ttd CO. srereeeee 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills. eee Sones ee gen ‘5 Weber Flour Mills Co............. so- 46 
SPECIALISTS IN 7 } Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. sees 32 Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co.... 
N ‘ n Improvement Assn l Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 63 
SERVING Gallatin Valley Milling Co ease ees 16 Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr...... ; oo 22 Western Star Mill Co sent ‘ " aa ‘ ; 
Garland Mills, Ine. ... secs. ; ; 36 Neill, Robert, Ltd sed Ma eae . 59 ok EEO Eee eee Saige eisai 
General American Transportation Co New Century Co , jase secon ae Whitewater Flour Mills Co......... . 44 
General Mills ine. ............ Cover 4 New Era Milling Co yal 38 Wichita Flour Mills Co.......... p _ 32 
Cineeete Bros... TAG. 22 cciccess Norenberg & Belsheim . 59 Wr ene BRROG: OG. ovicecscisevcca peeks 40 
Globe Milling Co. ..ccccccccs ofa 67 Norris Grain Co —<ks ok co eo Williams, Cohen E., & Sons...... .. 22 


Goffe @& Carkeuer, Inc. ....ccccee ‘ Norton, Willis Co. . ee 14 Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V...... Si . 59 
ALFALFA MEAL Gelioehmiat, Cark, TAG. .ccccecssece 59 Novadel-Agene Corp . Cover 3 Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.......... . 6 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable pro- “TTT TTnttttteeeeeeeeeeeetessnsssens 


gram of services to its advertisers, including QOhe Northwestern Miller 


bulletin and list services. A\re you taking ad- 16 Senth Siaskh Siceac 

















Choice 





MILLING WHEAT vantage of this service program? MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY Te Wee er We MONAT... _aisinednnsdienbacinbnsnuassacensecsoneeeecennene 
Kansas City, Mo. 
































IS NEEDED IN FLOUR PROCESSING, TOO! 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


It takes an experienced traffic officer, plus fine equipment to cut out snarls and keep 
things running smoothly. Just so, the well trained N-A Serviceman, with over a 
quarter-century of experience, plus time-tested products — DYOX for maturing, 
NOVADELOX for color, and N-RICHMENT-A for enrichment—can help you with 
your day-to-day problems, as well as spot and quickly correct potential sources of 


trouble. Leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service means “smooth 
running” flour processing. 


Call your N-A Representative today. He'll be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Serv- 


ice Division with its servicemen and laboratory staff can be your flour “Traffic Offi- 
cer.” There’s no obligation. 


“Novadelox”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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“PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD: 


Every CARE package 
you send does double duty 





Normally, you think of a CARE package only in terms of 
food and clothing. And for the very best of reasons: there 
are still hundreds of thousands of people in Europe and Asia 


who have little to wear and less to eat. 


But CARE does much more than provide nourishing food 
and warm clothing. Hungry people are easy prey for ideas 
that encourage them to sell their freedom for a piece of bread. 
A single CARE package improves the morale not only of 
those who receive it, but of all poverty-stricken men and 


women who know that it comes from democratic America. 


To countless unfortunate people throughout the world, you 
are the only hope ... you and many other Americans who 
act to relieve their suffering. Stop in today—tomorrow for 
sure—at your local CARE headquarters. Or mail your ten- 
dollar contribution to CARE, New York City. 





